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THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., and RUSSELL HINMAN, 


Author of the Eclectic Physical Geography. 


Natural Elementary Geography, 8 .GO 
Natural Advanced Geography, 1.25 


THE EARTH The success of these THE EARTH 
books has been so 
in its pronounced and as the 
so widespread that 


RELATION TO LIFE it has eclipsed HOME OF MAN 


that of any other geographies ever published for school use. No other school geographies have ever had so great a sale in so short 
atime. No other school geographies have ever received such wide and enthusiastic commendation. Fully illustrated. Handsome 
accurate maps. 

for many other superior qualities of these books, please correspond with the 


AMERICAN BOOK 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


THE PERRY PIOTURES 
ONE CENT EACH HEQREED 1,000 SUBJECTS 


Vor schools of all grades andthe home. You will be delighted with them. Send order to-day. We guarantee satisfaction. 


For 81,00 we will send 100 of our beautiful pictures to any address 30 c., twenty picture son American History. 
you may give. 30 ¢., twenty pice ures of Cathedrals, 


I pity —— times as For 50 ¢., forty pictures, assorted. For 30¢ , twenty Bible pictures. On paper 51, by 8 
irge as these cuts. For 40c¢., thirty pictures of Madonnas, all different. For 25 ¢. a book of Madonnas, Poets and Their Homes,” Art inches. 

For 35 ¢., one of our Choice Art Books on R: aphael, Rosa Bonheur, | Gallery,” ete. , 

Millet. Landseer, ete. | For 10 Christmas Greetings choice booklet of seven pictures 
For 30¢., twenty pictures of Dewey, Hobson, war vessels, ete. | to give your pupils. To teachers, fifteen for ®1.00; each addi- 
For 30¢., twenty pictures of animals. ' tionalone seven cents, 

Send two-cent stamp for sixteen page illustrated catalogue of 1,000 subjects of our pretures 
AN Qur special lim- Do ‘ one year (bi-monthiy) ard the set of 24 Address THE PERRY PICTURES CO, 

LANT ( HAN( E. ited offer of the I erry Magi: zine Perry Pictures Free, all for fifty BOSTON OFFICE Malden, Mass. 
cents, expires Dee. 31. Not an order will be filledat this price after those orderea by that date, You will be ce TREMONT TEMPLE Send all mail orders to Malden 


lighted withit. Beautiful for any friend for a Christmas Patt. office, Send money order or 2-cent stamps 


Beautiful for Christmas Gifts! Be sure to mention Journal 
wy ) Adopted for use in thie public schools of the BOROUGHS OF MANIATTAN AND THE 
Novemba 10, BRONX — The Duntonian Vertical Writiig Books, Meservcey’s Teat- 
Books in Book-Keeping ; for the BOROUGH OF QUEENS — Meservey’s Teat-Books in Book-Keeping. 
The Duntonian previously adopted for BOROUGHS OF BROOKLYN AND RICHMOND: The Meservey now adopted 


for all Boroughs of GREATER NEW YORK. Correspondence requested. — . 
THOMPSON, BROWN «& CO., Boston. 


OUR NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS 


First Steps in the History of Our Country. Poetry of the Seasons. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D, and A. M. Mowry, A.M. A new History for Grammar Grades ; based Compiled by MARV I. Lovesoy, compiler of “Nature in Verse.” A beautiful Nature Reader 
upon a fresh idea, carried out with signal effectiveness. $16 pp. Illustrated with 210 pictures for Grammar Grades, containing 300 choicest gems from American and English Poets. 336 pp. 
Exqnisitely illustrated with numerous text-cuts and four beautiful full-page illustrations, 


4 
4 
and maps. Cloth. 60 cents. 


A fascinating and forceful narrative of our history told in the biographical tales of 8? great 
Americans. from Columbus to Edison, ha py every —— upon representative personages, Braided Straws. 
veritable history-makers. Full of anecdotes and telling illustrations. By Evizanetn E, FouLKE, author of * Twilight Stories, A bewitching collection of original 
H stories and poems for little readers of the second and third grades. Sq. 1l2mo. 136 pp. Daintily 
Historic Pilgrimages in New England 


Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan Days, and of the Colonial and Pre-Revolutionary sis : of 
periods. By EpWIN M. BAcoN. Historically accurate ; abounding in incident; told inthe style The First Book of Observation, Thought, and Expression, 


of an accomplished racontevr. 12mo, 486 pp., richly illustrated. Hazen’s Language Series: Book I. By M. W. Hazen, M.A. A unique language book for 
e e ° e e ° little readers, teaching them how to see, think, know, talk, and write. 128 pp. Illustrated, 
Practical Tests in Commercial and Higher Arithmetic. 39 cents 


By Prof. ErNest L. Tuurston, Washington (D.C.) Business High School. 150 origina! prob- " > 
lems, illustrative of everyday business transac tions, just such as will prove of practical value Handbook for Teachers. 


ri to students. 68 pp., with diagrams. 42 cents. To accompany Foundation Studies in Literature. By MARGARET S. Mooney. This little 
a i manual shows teachers how to make use of the comparative method in literature so as to pro- 
i Scientific Sewing and Garment Cutting. dice the best results. 32 pp. 30 cents. 
By Mrs. ANTOINETTE V. H. WAKEMAN and Miss Louisrk M. HELLER. A practical treatise for In Press. Through the Year: Books I. and If.— by ANNA M.Ciypeand LILLIAN WALLACE; 
i manual training schools; scientific, but simple, teachable, and attractively written. 156 pp., The Land of Song: Books I, IT, and 8f.—by BATHARINE H. Suurr, edited by LARKIN 
with numerous diagrams and illustrations. 50 cents. DUNTON ; How to Teach Reading,— by Supt. W. B. POWELL and Emma J. Topp, 
fo SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, . . . BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. i 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oJ 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
&#™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Micr scopes. 


EAMLESS 
WASTE BASKETS 


For Schools and Colleges, 


CRANE BROS.,. Westfield, Mass., 
Manufacturers of 
LINENOID SEAMLESS SPECIALTIES. 
Circular and Calendar free. 


Send 10 cts. for our Ill. Catalogue 
of Silverware and Aluminum 
Goods. This will be refunded with 
your tirst order above 50 cts. List 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASs, 


of bargains free. 
Dept. J, 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement | 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPARY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Rainbow Crayons 


7 colors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings, teaching,etc. ‘* Rainbow.” Radiant,” Edu- 
cational”? packages. Also in }, gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, ete. 

FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author 8 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 

ylex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 

The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Pha.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Kxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPR#SSION, 

Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schvols 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Spectra! 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vilgil meth- 
ods combined, For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA KE. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, establishe: 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHGOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mags. 
OO For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


YTATK NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
MATE NURMAL SCHOOL, WersTFIELD, MAss. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8S, CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JonN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goo LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 

dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer achools or institutes 

Address WINSHIP TKACHER®S’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURN AL OF EDUCATION will secure a years’ 
subscr ption free. 


N. E, PUBLISHING 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


A copy of our handsome map, 48 x 34 
inches, printed in colors and mounted 
ona roller, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 


pay for packing and transportation. P.S. Eustis, 
Gen’l Pass’r Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


[Don’t Buy... 


School Furniture until you have 
A seen the best. The 


“Chandler’’ Adjustable 
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e When washing delicate laces, use liberal suds of Ivory ® 
© Soap and warm water. If the laces are too delicate to bear ® 
@ rubbing, knead them with the hands, or shake briskly in a ° 
© bottle of suds, then rinse in clear water. Ivory Soap contains 
° no alkali, and is safe to use for the cleansing of the most ° 
@ dainty fabrics. ®) 
‘ 
e 
IVORY SOAP IS 99%%.. PER CENT. PURE. 
e 
4 A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as 3 
e good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable ®) 
e qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘' Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it ®) 
eo Copyright, 1498, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 3 


FOLD 


A SERIES OF - 


> JOSEPH 


UNAPPROACHABLE 


604 E, F,, Double Elastic. 


= 
08 F., Mid-Elastic. GILLOTT PENS, 


MAGNUM QUILL PEN 
6OLF, F., Magnum Quill. 


_... THE SAME PEN IN THREE SIZES. 
Commercial Schools, Teachers ot Penmanship and Business Writers appreciate the elasticity, 
accuracy, smoothness and durability of these pens. They induce a rapid and legible style of hand, 


| 
( 

1 ¥ 
oS, 
S Is acknowledged the best. Its ¢) 


“cost” is slightly higher than 
( cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 


cheapest in the end. 


Catalogues. 
165 Devonshire St. 

5 BOSTON, MASS. 


CCA 


Fitchburg R.R. 


To 
All Points 


West. 
Lowest Rates. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a 

Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW York. 
No method of imparting 


S E E knowledge equals seeing 
Magic Lanterns and Accessories 


positively the best made, at prices never 
before offered. Send for bargain circular. 


B. COLT & CO., Dept. £4, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York. 
The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Shi rpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for scuvol work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other whichat all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, ®3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & (0., Leominster, Mass. 
"TIME MONEY 
SAVE /T BY USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


“The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


“The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A. M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
kK, TENBROECK, Gen’] Eastern Agent, w. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State St,, Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Aat., 


AND 


Ww 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
Send for new Catalogue. 


3 Hast 14th 8t., 
New York. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 24, 1898. 


Number 20. 


Journal ot Kducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 82.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more,... 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 = 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three ot 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), ‘ 
Both papers to one address 


$1.00 year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


The God of harvest praise; 

In loud thanksgiving raise 
Hand, heart, and voice. 

The valleys laugh and sing, 

Forests and mountains ring, 

The plains their tribute bring, 
The streams rejoice. 


The God of harvest praise; 
Hands, hearts, and voices raise 

With sweet accord. 
From field to garner throng, 
Bearing your sheaves along, 
And in your harvest song 

Bless ye the Lord. 

James Montgomery. 


THANKSGIVING. 
Through the long day the peasant woman went 
Gleaning the stalks the workers left behind 
In the wide field—and yet, when day was spent, 
But scarce an armful had she then to bind. 


Two sheaves she made thereof—-one small and fair, 
And as she passed the shrine along the road, 
She left the tiny sheaf of gleanings there 
In thankfulness, though light, indeed, her load. 
Flavel Scott Mines. 


“Oh for a booke in a shadie nooke, 

Eyther in doore or out; 

With the green leaves whispering overhead, 
Or the street cries all about: 

Where I may reade, all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and old. 

Kor a jollie good booke whereon to looke 
Is better to me than golde.” 


HARVARD IN) 1857. 


BY COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON,. 


was then a comparatively small 
which it existed: but both 


Harvard College 
affair. as was the village i 


had their day of glory, which was Commencement 
Dav, now a merely academic ceremonial, but then a 
public festival Massachusetts. The 
streets were filled with people arriving from far and 
encalMlyp- 
Per- 
the 


for eastern 


near: there were booths, fairs, horse races, 


inents of alleged gamblers in outlying groves. 
haps the most striking single illustrations of 
day's importance lay in the fact that the banks in 


Boston were closed on that day, and that Boston gen- 


tlemen, even if not graduates of the college, often 
came to Cambridge for a dav or two, at that time, 


My grand 
father, Stephen Higginson, used to come over from 
Porter’s tay 


taking rooms and receiving their friends. 


Brookline, take quarters In this way at 
ern (the Porter), 
house, with probable punch bowl. 


Bovlston-street and keep open 


There were but seven buildings inside the college 


There 


various grades and departments, 


vard, and but) one outside. are now about 


5,000) students, of 
entered 


registered in Cambridge: in 1837, when | 


college, there were but 305 suchstudents; and in 1841, 
Cam 


when T graduated, but 366, In like manner, 


citv of some 85.000 inhabitants, 
had but S409, 


which Old Cambridge, 


bridge is now a 


whereas in 1840 it distributed among 
three of 


college 


groupe d 
half. 
differe nee to 


villages, 
than 


had less 
little 


whether it be 


round ihe buildings, 
Yet. after all, these 


the 


figures make 


a erowd is a crowd, counted 


by hundreds or thousands, since you see at most 
enly those immediately pressing around you. For 
us. I repeat, the college was a world; whether larger 
or smaller on the outskirts, was of secondary im- 


portance.—“Cheerful Yesterdays.” 


GLIMPSES OF MEISSONIER.*—(1.) 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 


“ft would have every man rich,” said Emerson, “that 
« might know the worthlessness of riches.” 


every man should have a college education, in or 
der to show him how little the thing is really worth. 
The intellectual kings of the earth have seldom been 
college-bred. Napoleon always regretted the lack of 
instruction in his early years; and in the minds of 
such men as Abraham Lincoln and Ernest Meissonier 
there usually lingers the suspicion that they have 
dropped something out of their lives. 

“Pin not a college man—ask Seward,” said Lincoln, 
When someone questioned him as to the population of 
Alaska. 


as inall jest there lurks a grain of truth, so did there 


The remark was merry jest, of course, but 


here. 

At the height of Meissonier’s success, when a canvas 
from his hand commanded a larger price than the 
work of any other living artist, he exclaimed, “Oh, if 
| only had heen elven the advantages ofa college 
training!” 

If he had, it is quite probable he never would have 
painted better than his teacher. — Discipline might 
have reduced his daring genius to neutral salts, and 
taken all that fine audacity from his brush. 

He was a natural artist; he saw things clearly and 
in detail; he had the heart to feel, and he longed for 


And 


when the desire is strong enough it brings the thing 


the skill to express that which he saw and felt. 


and thus is praver answered 
Meissonier while but a child set to work making 
And in 


spite of his father’s attempts to shame hin. out of his 


pictures—he declared he would be an artist. 
Whim and to starve him into a more practical career, 
his resolution stuck, 
He worked ina drug store and drew on the wrap 
ey paper: then some kindly artist would take him 
Ile tried illus 


pine 


in fora few days, and then another. 


trating, and finally a bold stand was made and a little 


community. formed, that decided on storming the 


Salon 

There is something pathetic in the brotherhood of 
“1k voung men, binding themselves together, swearing 
they would stand together and aid each other in pro 
ducing great art 

The dead seriousness of the scheme has a peculiar 
sophomere quality. Phere were Steinheil, Trimotet, 
Daubigny, Deschaumaes, and Meissonter, all 
about twenty, strong, sturdy, sincere, and inno 


wed 


conthy jgnorant.—all bound thev would be artists 


Two of these young men were sign painters, the 
others did odd jobs illustrating, and filled in the time 
at anything which chance offered. When one got an 
mvitation out to dinner, he would go, and furtively 
drop biscuit and slices of meat into his lap, and then 
<Ivly transfer them to his waistcoat pockets, so as to 
take them to his less fortunate brethren. 

Thev haunted thr 


ar with catal 


made themselves famuil 


ali 


vallerics, 


vues, criticised without stint, knew 
about current prices, and were able to point out the 
ereat artists of Paris when they passed proudly up the 
street, 

They sketched eternally, formed small wax models, 
and made great preparations for masterpieces, 

The reason they did not produce the masterpiece 
was because they did not have money to buy brushes 
and canvas. Neither did they have money te 


paints, 


huv food to last until the thine was done: and it is 
difficult to produce great art on half rations. So they 
rmed thie thre rhood, and midmeht wore ete] 


Hal f alty. They were to draw lots: the lucky mem 


other five were to support him for 


is to be supplied his painting outfit, 


from al 


lutely free 


responsibility as to the 
bread and butter question for a whole month. 
Trimolet was the first lucky man. 


Ie set diligently to work, and dined each evening 


~ *Copyright, 1898, by the author, 


cna smoking mutton chop, with a bottle of wine, ata 
The five stood outside and 
they dined when 


respectable restaurant. 
watehed him through the window 
and where they could, 

flix picturegrew apace,and in three weeks was com- 
pleted, It was entitled “Sisters of Charity Giving 
out Soup to the Poor.” 


machine-made quality, not good enough to praise nor 


The work was of a good 


had enough to condemn; it was like Tomlinson of 
Berkeley square. 

Qu account of the peculiar subject with which it 
dealt it found favor with a worthy priest, who bought 
it and presented it to a convent, 

This so inflated Trimolet that he suggested it would 
hea wood plan lo keep right on with the arrangement, 
hut the live objected 

Stemheil was next py inted to feed the vestal fire. 
His picture was so-so, but would not sell. 

Daubigny came next, and lived so high that inspira- 
tion vot clogged, fatty degeneration of the cerebrum 
in, and after a week he ceased to paint, doing noth- 
ine but dream. 

When the turn of the fourth man came, Meissonier 
hii Concluded that the race must be won ly one and 
one, belief in further 
-trenethened by an order for a group of family por- 


individualism was 


traits, with a goodly retainer in advance. 


Straightwayv he married Steinheil’s. sister, with 
whom NY havc heen some weeks in) love, and the others, 
fooling agerieved that an extra mouth to be fed, with 


prospeets of more, had been added to the “Commune,” 
declared the COMPpPAcl void, 
Trimolet still thought the 


though, and agreed if Meissonier would support him, 


well of arrangement, 


to secure fame and fortune for them both. 
the thanks, and 


strue! 


sonier declined honor with 
boldly out on his own account. 

The woman who had so recklessly agreed to share 
his poverty surely must have had faith in him, or are 
very young people who marty incapable of either faith 

reason? Never mind, she did not hold the impul 
ie young man back. 

She couldnt: nothing but death could have stayed 
eh ambition. will was unbending and his am- 
hition never tired, 

Ihe was an athelete in strength, and was even then 


Nally conscious that to be a good animal is the first 


reaps ite Ile rowed, walked, and could tire 


- colleagues at sword play or skittles. 


material things were searce those first few 
vears of qarried life, and onee, when the table had 
end. but no meat nor butter, he took the entire pro 
cools of a pleture and purchased a suit of clothing of 
the tune of Lous the Grand; not to wear, of course, 
mply to putin the “collection.” 


Sioall wonder is it that for some months after when 
he would walk out alone the fond wife would caution 
him thus, “Now, Ernest, do not vo through the old 


ciothes dnarket: vou know your weakness! 


‘LT have ne money. so vou need not worry.” he would 

Of these times of pinching want he has written, “As 
to happiness: is qt possible to be wretched at twenty 


monoone has health, a passion for art, free passes for 


Louvre, an eve to see, a heart to feel, and sunshine 
Mit poverty did not last long Pictures such as 
oungoman produced must attract attention any 
( hye longed ( hool, simply worked 


after dis own fashion: hat he was bound to do 


i faithful picture—sure, clear, strong, 


‘ nroduee 


saw things clearly, and his) sympathies 
vere acute, as is shown in every canvas he produced, 
\Vecssonier had the true artistic conscience—-he was 


of putting out an average, unobjectionable 


must have positive excellence. “There is 

difference aid he, “between a successful effort 
and « werk of love.” Tle painted only in the loving 
mood, 


No greater blessing than the artistic conscience can 
come to any worker in art, be he sculptor, writer, 
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sneer, or painter. Hold fast to it, and it shall be 
your compass in time when the sun is darkened! To 
please the public is little, but to satisfy your other self, 
that self that looks over your shoulder and watches 
your every thought and deed, is much. No artistic 
sncccss Worth having is possible unless you satisfy that 
other self. 

But like the moral conscience, it can be dallied with 
until the grieved spirit turns away, and the wretch is 
leit to his fate. 

Meissonier never hesitated to erase a whole picture 
when it did not satisfy his inward sense—customers 
might praise and connoisseurs offer to buy, it made no 
diffe once, 
please than vou.” he would say, satisfy 


“T have someone who is more diffieult to 


myself” 

The fine intoxication that follows good artistic work 
is the highest joy that mortals ever know. But once 
lev a creative artist lower his standard and give the 
werld the mere product of his brain, with heart left 
out. and that man will hate himself for a vear and a 
day. He has sold lis soul for a price; joy has flown, 
and bitterness is that man’s portion. Meissonier 
pever trifled with his compass. To the very last) he 
headed for the pole star. 


LOOKS. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

Shun the spawn of the press on the gossip of 
Do not read what you shall learn, without 
Dr. Johnson said, 
“he always went into stately shops”; 


se sure to read no mean 
pooks. 
the hour, 
asking, in the street and the train. 
and good travy- 
clers sti pat the best hotels; for, though they cost 
more, they do not cost much more, and there is the 
In like 


mnanner, the scholar knows that the famed books con- 


company and the best information. 


tain. first and last, the best thoughts and facts. Now 
and then, by rarest luck, in some foolish Grub street 
Is ide vom we want. But in the best circles is the 
host information. Tf vou should transfer the amount 
of your reading day by day from the newspaper to 
the standard authors,—but who dare speak of such 
a thing? 

The three practical rules, then, which IT have to 
offer are: (1) Never read any book that is not a year 
old. (2) Never read any but famed books. (3) 
Never read any but what vou like; or, in’ Shakes- 
peares phrase, 

“No profit gces whe e is no pleasure ta’en; 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS,—(IX.) 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


of the mest beautiful figures in art is the 
Madonna. or “Our Lady.” as she called the 
Romish church. ‘Phis representation of the mother 
of our Saviour is, perhaps, of more frequent occur- 
rence than any other in all the schools of art, during 
nll awes, in all lands, and irre spective of the religious 
helief of the artist. This is because it is the most 
lofty and appealing type of motherhood that history 
reveals to ous. From the carliest times, the higher 
qualities Gf Woman were set forth and worshipped in 
voddesses: there was Isis of the Egyptians, Astarte of 
the Nosvriains, Freva of the Sevthians and of Sean 
dinavian vthology, and dite of the Greeks, 
hut it demeined for the Virgin Marv to combine all 
the quaiitics venerated in these types. Tt is the idea 
Wing behind all art representations that we must try 


fe cub. ena in this case vou can see it is tenderness, 


puritv. humility. fortitude, and self-sacrifice, as well 
as vrace and beauty, that are the object of devotion. 
At frst the pictures of the Madonna and Child were 
used as religious svmbols instead of decorations. as 
Was afterwards the case, All early religions were full 
cf svinbots, CSPer ially the Christian religion, as the 
early Choistians were opposed to making a picture of 
nvilme for its mere beauty, as the Pagans had done. 
The circle represented eternity, the triangle and 
irefoil the trinity, the quatrefoil the four evangelists, 
the fishes Christ himself, the dove the Holy Ghost. 
and so on. This custom caused the first painted 
Madonnas te be very stiff and cold representations. 
In facet, they looked what we would eall “wooden.” 
You can understand this when I tell you that the 


“Madonna Enthroned” of Cimabue (No. 1) was 
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hailed with such delight by the Italian people because 
of its grace and beauty, as compared with what had 
heen produced before it. that they danced in the 
streets and shouted for joy when it was uncovered 
before them. And yet so much progress has been 
nade since in the technical part of painting—that is, 
making things look very natural in shape and color— 
that this Madonna of Cimabue looks crude and hard. 


Fic. 1, * MADONNA ENTHRONED.*  Cim: bue, 


We must not forget, however, that there is something 
deeper and grander still to be reached in art than 
correct shapes and colors; and that is the spirit of the 
pieture, the meaning, the eX pression, the lesson 
taueht, In the time when Giovanni Cenni (called 
Cimabue) was born, about AL Florence, 
Italy, there was a great deal of deep religious fervor 


Fig.2. ‘MADONNA AND CHILD.’’—Hans Memling. 


among the people, ana this beeame the most notice- 
able thing about the paintings of the early masters; 
and in spite of all we call progress, no modern artist 
has ever heen able to put so much true devotional 
feeling into his pictures as these founders of the 
earlier schools of painting did. 

Although Cimabue lived and worked so long ago, 
there are remains of his work still to be seen in the 
Upper Church of San Francesco at Assisi, and thie 


Madonna (No. 1) is in the church of Santo Maria 
Novello. 

The beginners of German art closely followed the 
Italians, though their style was somewhat more 
simple, even. No. 2 represents a Madonna and Child 
painted by Hans Memling, who was born at Mayence 
in 1483, nine years before Columbus sailed to thi- 
western world. He attempted more in the way of 
In 
picture he represents a home scene in the life of th 
Infant Saviour, and shows part of a  landscayy 
through a window, as well as flowers and other ol) 
This kind of study would | 

You can see at a glance this 


composition than many who preceded him. 


jects on a sideboard. 
called “genre” to-day. 
is by one of the early masters, vet what exquisite 
sweetness in the mother’s face! What dignity joined 
to humility! Well may our students of to-day stud) 
such pure examples as this. Memling went to 
landers and painted most of his works; they are 
historical and portraits. 

ven in’ those early days there arose one whose 
works not only surpassed all that preceded him, but 
who has been a model for imitation ever since, and i: 
Inany ways stands unrivaled to-day. This is Leon 
ardo da Vinei, who was born in Italy in 1452, and be 
came the friend of all the great men of his day, as 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Savonarola, ete. He is 
thought by many persons to be the greatest genius 
that ever lived, for he had equal talent for painting. 
sculpture, poetry, music, science, was a great in- 
ventor and ao skillful diplomatist. His works are 
very numerous, and [trust you may learn their 
heauties through the many excellent engravings and 
other reproductions of them. The most celebrated 
one ds the “Last Supper” of our Saviour with his 


disciples. 


Fig. 3. ‘*MALONNA OF THE LILY.’’—Leonardo da Vinci. 


This example (No. 3) of a Madonna and Child, by 
Leonardo, speaks for itself, in its wonderful grace and 
heauty, its lofty devotional expression, and its faith- 
fulness to nature, 

The greatest poets of all ages and countries have 
inade the Madonna the theme for their inspired verse. 
Dante in the 15th century, in Italy, really gave the 
strongest impulse to modern art. His imaginative 
description of the character and appearance of the 
Virgin Mary served as a model for Giotto—who was 
the next great artist following Cimabue—and for 
many other artists. Then Chaucer, our earliest Eng- 
lish poet, both wrote and translated verses on the 
Madonna. Petrarch in Italy, Milton in England, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Browning, all have written 
lovely verses of this kind. Here is a short bit from 
Browning:— 

“There is a vision in the heart of each 

Of justice. mercy, wisdom, tenderness 

To wrong and pain, and knowledge of their cure; 

And these embodied in a woman’s form, 

That best transmits them pure as first received 


Frem Ged above her to mankind below!” 
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In point of time we come to the artist Raphael, who 
has given to the world its most famous Madonna, the 


Fig. 4. ** MADONNA DI SAN SISTO,”* or “SIsTINE MADONNA” 


Raphael Lanzio. A. D. 1483-1505, 


one called “Madonna de San Sisto,” which is owned 
by Saxony, and hangs in the royal gallery at Dresden. 


Fig. B. MADONNA AND CHILD.—Ittenbach. 
You are. doubtless, all familiar with this wonder 


fully beautiful picture. from reproductions, but the 
effect can never be truly gained till seen in’ the 
original. When I first saw it, it was difficult to 
realize that mortal hand had executed it, or human 
brain conceived anything so holy and elevating in its 


influence on the observer. So spiritual is the effect 


* Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company. 


of the figure of Mary, that clouds, even, do not seem 
necessary to bear her up. There is a peculiarity 
about her eyes, and that is they are 
not “focussed.” do not appear to 
look at the same point, and this is 
purposely done, of course, to give 
the CX ssion cf looking into 
indefinite distance, as if they saw 
all that her Child) would pass 
through as the Redeemer of his 
race, “Completely human and 
completely divine, an abstraction 
of power, purity, and love,” as one 
writer has said oof this Madonna. 
It was Raphael's last of the many 
Madonnas he painted, and, without 
exception, the mest besutiful one, 
altheugh his others are so lovely I 
hepe vor may sce photographs of 
many. ‘Phere is steh pretty 
legend connected with the one 
called “Madonna della or 
“Madonna of the Chair” that 
hope vou will look it up. 

I would like vou to look at this 
modern German Madonna, by 
Pranz Ittenbach, who lived from 
IS13 to This works were 
simple design and execution, 
but so full of decp religious feeling 
that they seem more like the early 
cevout masters in this respect. Do 
veu see the two doves? They are 
svintols of innocence and gentle- 
ness. oam sure this picture will 
he one of vour favorites, 

Another very modern one is by 
Le Rolle. who is of the French 
school It represents “The Na- 
tivitv. oor birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth the humble stall at 
Bethlehem. This picture has the same effect of 
light and shade as Correggio’s. the light proceeding 

from the Child. and falling in all directions. This 

may be said te belong te the “naturalistic” school, 


while Ittenbach reminds one of the “svmbolie.” 
The Nativity by Le Role (see stpplement with 


‘Tne 


and tender. however, and 
owly cireumstances of the birth of 

my whe was toe become “the Prince of Peace.” 
These pretures, especially the last one, remind 
vou. Pam ure. of the sacred season that Is ap 
nronching.—the season of Christmas, and | hope you 
will try to Jearn all the lessons this blessed time 


teaches It is the time of giving to our dear ones in 


commenroration of vreatest of gifts to 
he werld. Jesus our Lord and Saviour. It is a 
oof rejoreme, because he brought promises 


of “jor eternal” to “the redeemed of the Lord.” 


It is the season of promising to be a better boy or 
girl becouse of the wonderful blessings showered on 
vou in this glorious country of ours, where every- 
thing that is good and true in art, in religion, in edu- 
cation, can be enjoved and developed to make us 
more worthy of the perfect manhood of Jesus and the 
perfect womanhood of his mother, the Madonna. 


WHY THEY OUIT SPEANING. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


li “Plutarch’s Morals” is a chapter devoted to a 
discussion of the subject, “Wh the oracles ceased 
speaking.” or, rather, why the gods are dumb, and in 
the treatment a theory is advanced that, as the popu- 
lation had) deereased numerically in Greece, there 
Was het the same necessity for the oracles communi- 
caiing with menas when there were more of them, 
and ce ntly net so much need for advice con- 
corming the affairs of the individuals who were not 
capable of directing their own course of action. 
had the nations increased population, 
the oracles, according to this interpretation, would 
have conversed more frequently and more freely with 
than they had hitherto done. But they con- 
tinted to grow more and more speechless, till they 
were as speechless as so many wooden gods. But | 
hover tock a great deal of stock in mythical lore, ex- 
cep tas a phase of human transmigration from partial 
darkness into light: so PE will give this another turn, 
Why have our professors in college and uni- 
versity quit speaking Latin? In some of my early 
reading, | learned that it was not uncommon a hun- 
dred or two hundred vears ago for educated men to 
talk with each other in the Latin tongue, if one is to 
credit: history, and especially that department known 
as biography. Tf men then could talk and did talk 
in that language, what is the reason they can not do 
snow? The language has not changed very mate- 
rinliv since that time. 

This. however, raises a further and more vital 
question, and that is, Whether the plans of studying 
the ancient and modern languages, as pursued in this 
country, are in need of rectification? To put the 
inatter more forcefully, Are we not trying to do this 
werk ino an unsystematic and irrational manner? 


LeRolle.* 


not the meditun approach be the ear in 


coped of the eve in learning a language at first? In 


ny own case, TP studied Latin through the eye almost 


evelusively, and TP learned a great many words in that 
way, and could translate as well as the average stud.nt 
from Latin into English, or from English into Latin, 
but it was eve work and finger work. and this, | ob 
serve, is the same process now in teaching modern 
To knock 


languages with some slight modifications. 
ole process out and not to substitute another in its 
pinee that os equally is or better, is dl poor Way 


tu naprove a method of instruc tion. If a change be 
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desirable, how can it be effected? It is well known 
thet little children learn to talk more accurately and 
far more rapidly than a grown person learns a new 
language, and the child learns through hearing 
sound, and the use of its vocal organs, and when the 
same little child begins the process of reading and 
spelling at first, it is for the purpose of learning in 
the printed or written form the words he already 
To put him at a book at first is to reverse 
nature’s process. Why not pursue the same plan in 
lecrning an ancient language or a modern language 
as the child adopts in learning the mother tongue? 

A lady acquaintance of mine who had never studied 
Gireck in this country lived several vears in’ Athens. 
She learned modern Greek among the people them- 
eeives. so that she speaks it well, and when she took 


knows. 


up Homer she read it with as much ease as she read 
any of the modern Greek authors. The ancient 
Greek and the modern are practically one language- 
not changed nearly so much as the present English 
is from that of two hundred and_ fifty vears ago. 
Modern Greek as used in the family, in business, in 
the pewspapers, in their school books, is the natural 
roid to the old classie Greek authors. This is cer- 
tainly a more rational plan than the exereise—grain- 
mar and lexicon—inethods pursued this country, 
And the same remarks apply to the learning of 
Latin. There are men who can deliver addresses in 
Latin now, and no one is master of a language till he 
can stand on his feet and speak im that) language. 
I heid. therefore, that in beginning Latin all the first 
work should be talking the language, just as the little 
child learns from its mother. Words are fixed as 
speech by speaking them, and in learning this lan- 
_ learning to talk it, it seems to me, is the only 
But here [Tam met 


proper method of getting at it. 
with the objection that the teachers cannot speak it. 
So much greater the pity for the teachers as well as 
for the learner. Was it more difficult for the Greck 
and Roman children to learn their native tongues 
than itis for the children now to learn to speak and 
understand the modern Greek or the modern Italian? 
Agi peat, Wwhiv have the oracles quit speaking 
Thechildren have the same vocal organsand the same 
schseorgans now that they had twothousand years ago. 

Jearning a modern language, it, too, should be 
lestned through the ear and by speaking first. 
Language should always he addressed to the ear first. 
T'o listen, to watch the mouth, to make the sounds, 
to understand the ideas expressed, to say over and 
over. —to become as little children,—this is the com- 
mon sense method, and no other is. Ina recitation, 
ne other language should be used except the one the 
pupils are studying. As it is now in nearly all 
schools, the recitation mm an ancient or modern lan- 
guage is usually half or two-thirds English, the re- 
maender a mixture, 

(if course [am not asking for learned evidence on 
this subject, because we have had piles of that for a 
century or more, vet T have known little Russians, 
Cubans,  Ttalians, Armenians, Greeks, Germans, 
Froneh.—T will sav twenty different nationalities, 
learn the English, to speak and read it fluently in a 
vear cr two, just as TL have indicated, and often have 
I known little American children to learn to speak 
Corman and little German children learn to speak 
Fielish by talking to each other through fence cracks. 
Pus them together, and they will learn to talk in tw 


lancuages at the same time without any confusion. 
With territorial expansion, even in a mild form, it 
is to our interest that we adopt the very best methods 
of lostning languages which have been thought out 
and worked out by the most advanced linguisty 
Nations \t any rate, a reform is needed, and if the 


rectutar language teachers will not put their heads 


tovether, others will put theirs together and work it 
oul for them. 

If any one can give a legitimate reason why chil 
dren heginning Latin or Greek should not at first 


leern to speak these languages, then let sueh a one 


sii up and deliver himself wholly, fully. and 
relevant Hebrew is an old language, but there 
are people now who speak it. and thev teach their 


liutl children to speak and to read it 

If the oracles are silent, it is not because the popu 
‘eased. but rather it has increased. and 

switched off on the wrong line, 


"Teacher? 


ON TEACHING SHAKESPEARE. 


BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN, PH. D., 
English High School, Worcester, Mass. 


To teach literature demands something more than 
eyen the most thorough scholastic preparation; an 
innate something that the schools cannot furnish, an 
indefinable power of conveyance of sympathy and ap- 
pieciation. The greater the author, the greater op- 
portumit’ is there for this power to assert itself. So 
it is that the teaching of Shakespeare seems to me the 


mest interesting of all work in literature, for in his ° 


upiversality there is more hope of establishing a con- 
nection with the mind of every pupil. 

As to the method of teaching Shakespeare, I 
should say less method, less teaching, and more 
Shakespeare. T faney that Sir Philip Sidney would 
sav. “Look in thy heart and teach,” and that there 
ht greatest hape of success in the teacher's 
laying the emphasis on whatever most strongly ap- 
peals to himself, story, listorv, diction, management 
of plot, or whatever it may be. 


InkVING’S Home, Sunnyside.* 


1, ‘To me, the human interest ina play is of the 
first importance, and [ should feel that the sooner 
this is touched, the better. A class will usually take 


the first scene in “Hamlet.” for instance, as some un- 


invportant Conversation between sentinels put in to 
oecupy the time until the audience shall have as- 
scmbled. When they are told, and then can see for 


themselves, that Francisco knows nothing of any un- 
ust! occurrence, and simply wishes to go home and 
to hed. that Bernardo is so exeited that his voice is 
het recognized I)\ his friend; that he is more eager to 
ect wd of Francisco than the tired sentinel is to go 
home from the bitter cold; that his wishing for his 
Preonds: presence shows a sudden remembrance that 
the ghost may appear while he is alone; then even 
the first few lines have taken on a human interest, 
apd aif the pupils do listen at first with the dis- 
approval ef a child who hears a new sentence put into 
her favorite: fairy story, they will before long have 
scine remarks of their own to offer, and, by and by, 
the class Mav Pee h the ideal of the free parliament 
©! whien the teacher is the pr siding officer. 

| woulda study the characters, then, as if they were 
living people, questioning their motives, how they 
feel under the given conditions, what their pre- 
Coimmant characteristics are: how a king who is a 
owardiy murderer may yet show courage and wis- 
Com ta a ease where he is innocent; how Shylock’s 
confusion of daughter and ducats may be affected by 
the sorrow that if is his own daughter who is the 
thief: what characteristics in even the good Antonio 
broucht it about that he deserved his suffering; 
\liether Juliet was merry in the first scenes of the 
play. or whether she was even then overshadowed by 
roaching fate. Opinions will differ, and I would 
the court of final appeal the teacher, but 
rither the best reason that can be given, and always 


he 


with the proviso that opinions many change if new 

evidence o: better interpretation comes to light. 
Then the characters are not fixed: they are living, 

changing, influenced by others and by events. Cor- 


di a very different woman after she has been 
tried by sorrow and suffering from the somewhat 
intitatinely self-sufficient vounge lady that she is at the 


beginning of the play. It is this growth and develop- 
ment that is the charm, and the average student is not 
stow to see it. 

Of course, on all these subjects numberless ques- 


tions will eomMe To the mind ( f the teacher. Questions 


* From Lrish’s American and British Authors.” 


prepared by the pupils have always a special attrac- 
tion for the rest of the class. On almost every sub- 
ject there is opportunity for difference of view; differ- 
ence of view means discussion; discussion means 
detinite thought and careful argument if the ques 
tions are given in advance, and it means practice jn 
rayid thinking and clear speaking if they are given 01 
the spct. Ifa dull boy is suddenly asked to take th 
opposite side to whatever another boy may be abo 
to say, the chances are that he will not think of ay 
argameni, and that he will feel uncomfortable; by: 
out et the travail of his intellect he will get som 
thoughts,——by the time the occasion has passed to be 
sure-—and next time his thought will come sooner. 
Another question on the same subject a little later 
will often, give him an opportunity to recover his 
equilibrium of self-respect. 

2. There is the pleasure of looking for the man 
Not to picture him as 
ene who has suffered from ingratitude because he 


Shakespeare in his works. 


wrote “Lear,” or as a gloomy young man with a griey- 
ance because he wrote “Hamlet.” but to wateh for 
glimpses of him when he is off his guard, to see him 
in one passage nothing but the lover of beauty: in 
apother the alert business man, indignant at even a 
roval mindate that interferes with his rights; in vet 
another, th» fearless exposure of the cruelty and folly 
of Che torture-chamber; to read between the lines his 
love of good, his hatred of evil, and his charity for the 
evil doer—this is the higher biography, and there 
wre few in the average class that will not find some 
its pursuit. 

would have the third aim in reading Shakes- 
peare the gaiming a familiarity with what is best. 
The worst must be mentioned, I suppose, but there is 
no reason for dwelling on a careless line or a faulty 
Familiarity with the best does make the 
werst distasteful. Tam inclined to think, from test- 
Ing it agai and again, that the average student will 


metaphor. 


almost bs instinet select the best lines from a long 
speech. What he most needs is not so much to know 
what js eced, as to see why it is good: to become 
foniliar with it, to have a touchstone by which he 
nav test degrees of goodness in other works. It is 
the «ld want, to have “deelared” unto them what 
they igncrantly worship. 


BRYANT’S HOME.* 


1. Tlelp the class to find Shakespeare the poet, 
vs well as Shakespeare the story-teller, to note those 
passages that are purely and simply beautiful, when 
the sou! of the poet breaks the bonds of the play- 
wright, fergets scenes and descriptions and charac- 
ters. and delights itself in an eestasy of poetic rapture. 
Help them te see that unity of subject is not enough 
for a play; that there is a higher unity in which the 
Leautiful is truer than the true—this is the margin, 
rather the halo, about every great work, and in each 
class there will be some that find it. 

As to some of the details of the work: 

i. 1 do not see why notes may not be used as one 
would use them in reading for his own pleasure, not 
slavishly, a+ if the play had been written to illustrate 
the references, as the small boy thought was the case 
with Caesar's commentaries, but assimulating what- 
ever is needful for the time, trying by their aid to get 
int» the atmosphere of the sixteenth century, ques- 
tioning them as we should question a returned Eliza- 
hetnan #wbout allusions and customs familiar to him, 
hut strange to us, 

2. IT weuld have a class understand that a more 
lelicate appreciation of a play comes from reading 
ihan froin the stage. with its incongruities and make- 
a better ghost, for instance, than a man in tin-plate 
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slifis. The poorest imagination will manufacture 
armor marching in solitary lockstep under a square 
of tarietan. 

». the question of “marks,” I 
should be # confirmed heretic to all the systems that 
would give the highest marks to the best memories. 
When a boy said, “If I had that part, I should rub 
my hands and nod my head, and say, ‘Well. well. ” it 


momentous 


HAWTIHORNE’S HOME, “The Old Manse.’’* 


seemed to me a good recitation, even though it did 
net agree with my own interpretation. When the 
question was asked, “Why does Portia ask Shylock 
whether he has brought balances and surgeon?” surely 
the answer, “To weigh the flesh and stop the bleed- 
ine.” deserved a very decided zero, not because it was 
but because the pupil had made no attempt to 


ng, 


look below the surface: while another answer, *Be- 
cause Portia is a little jealous of Bassanio’s love for 
Antonio and is willing that Antonio shall suffer a 
little before he is rescued,” is a good one, not because 
it is any mere correct than the first, but because it 
shows thought. and an attempt to understand. 

t. There wil! always be a “cranky” member of the 
class, a pupil who in all the frankness of a somewhat 
dislocated 
Hamlet is a creature of impulse and that Ophelia is 
There will 


always be some pupils who have nothing to say, and 


intelligence is honestly convinced that 


the typical “new woman” of her age. 
there will always be some who have only absurdly im- 
possible convictions, but asking easy questions of the 
livst and clutehing at every straw of Common sense 
in the speeches of the second will better matters, and 
even at worst these comments are often no worse than 


-<ome ol 


It means a great deal to a dull boy to find 


these promulgated by more learned com- 
mentators. 
that his opinion of a point of eriticism is regarded as 
equal to that of the best pupil in the class, so far as 
he can tender a reason for his faith. 


Eurrson’s 


ideal class [ would have comparatively 
little of outside criticism, and none at all until the 
pupils themselves have brought out all that they can 
ee in the play. Then, and then only, can they meet 
with independent intelligence and appreciation the 
views of older and wiser students. Thus only can 
thes hopy i enjoy sometimes the rare pleasure of 
finding thet thev have been walking unconsciously in 
the footprints of some prince of critics, that they as 
well as he have been able to pluck out the heart of 
the 

Whaton ay bye X ped ted from a class that have been 


ysTery 


f Shakespeare? 


they 


studving a play 
1. That in 

and more capable of sticking to the point. 

2. That the bright pupil has become brighter and 


argument have become more 


' 


the dull one has done some thinking. 


*From [rish’s ** American and British Authors 


8. That they have gained in ability to select the 
best intelligently. 

t. That their power of deciding according to the 
evidence has increased. 

5. That they have gained respect for their own 
opinion, healthily combined with the knowledge that 
ar opinion without a reason is not an opinion, but 
a whim. 

After writing the preceding pages, it occurred to 
ine that it was only fair to give the other side a hear- 
ine: therefere T asked mv class of seniors to tell me 
what they had gained from their study of Shakes- 
peare. These are extracts from their answers: 

‘* My vocabulary has broadened.” 

‘*T have learned how to write a character sketch.” 

‘*T can read human nature better.” 

‘*[ know how to study other works.” 

**T have learned to find the author in his works.” 

** [ have learned how to see humor.” 

“T know to think things out and get at their 
meaning.” 

‘*My thoughts have been turned into new channels and I 


now how 


have broader ideas of life. 

‘* | have learned to stand up for what I think is right.” 

**T can see that there is gool in everyone, no matter how 
bad he may be, and that one should be kind to everyone.”’ 

‘*T have found out how much even a little part means to 
the whole.” 

‘*T know now that the greatest thoughts are hidden, waiting 
for some one to break through the screen.” 

‘*T have learned never to saya thing without proof, and to 
look for re sons as well as facts.” 


Best of all is this from one of the keenest thinkers 


ot the 


( lass: 

“There is a period in the life of every one during which he 
is inclined to doubt everything that he does not quite under- 
stand. On reading Shakespeare, he finds that many 
of the ideas that he has abandoned are correct, and that belief 
in them is essential to a good character.” 


This Is W hat Shake speare has di ne fora Class, 


ARCHITECTURE.—(11.) 


BY LUCY A. FITCH. 


GREEK ORNAMENT. 
\ characteristic feature of Greek decorative art is 
Figure com- 
1) of 


processions of figures served as motives for 


the constant use of the human figure. 
positions were used to fill the pediments (Fig. 
temples: 


frieze decorations, heroie size, known as 


carvatids, were employed instead of columns, to sup 


figures of 
port ¢ ntablatures. The Greeks were, as a race, pliysi- 
cally beautiful, and this may account for their thor- 
ough appreciation of the possibilities of the figure for 


decorative purposes, 


Q - 
Pat 
rey 
C- 


In their sculpture the earliest works were rigid and 
stiff: freedom of action was attained long before facial 
The 
teyistics between Egyptians and Greeks is well illus 


expression, essential difference in race charac 
trated by comparing the sculptures of the two. 
tian statues were always severe and stiff in position 
and sombre in expression, while those of the Greeks 
full of graceful and energetie action. In early 
Assyrian art is dis 


Were 
Greck sculpture the influence of 
tinctly traceable. The hair was represented with the 
Assvrianconventional volute,and the face worealways 
a fixed smile, no matter how tragic the action might 
he. To observe how admirably the composition and 


action of firure Ss were adapted to the Space to be filled, 


S 


it is only necessary to 


study a photograph of 
the pediment of some 
temple,—like 
that of the 
Minerva at Aegina, or the figures from the pediment 


(;rectan 


temple of 


of the Parthenon. 
It may be well to explain by a diagram (Fig, 


t) the 


position of the pediment, triglyphs, metopes, ete., in 
order that the placing of decorative sculpture may be 
understood, 

The pediment and metopes of a temple were usually 
enriched by sculpture, and in the interior the frieze 
about the upper part of the room was also decorated. 
Their finest example of relief sculpture is, without 
doubt, the frieze 
of the Parthenon, 
the subject being 
the vearly Athe- 


6. sas PULLET man procession 
and festival in honor of Pallas Athena, or Minerva. 
In deecrating flat surfaces the Greeks excelled. 
Their motives were extremely conventional, and it is 
noteworthy that every motive used by them is in use 
to-day. These motives were perfect in proportion and 
subtle grace ef curves, and there was no attempt at 
light and shade in decorating a flat surface; the de- 
sign was heavily outlined, and the space filled in with a 
flat color. 


deceration can be obtained from study of the Greck 


The best appreciation of Greek surface 


vases, and two very help- 


ful articles, by M. PLP. 


| 
in the Apriland May num- / | | ( } | 


Longfellow, may be found 
hers of Scribner's for 7 EGE ann DART. 


These articles are fully illustrated, and the 


ISS. 
drawings toll much more than words. 

The crnamentations of the Dorie SUN le were mostly 
in color, — borders in color being used on the capitals, 
ete.s in later stvles more use was made of relief decora- 
tion. Mere colors were used by the Greeks than by 
the Pevptians, but they were applied in a similar way. 
ornamentation 


The chief characteristics of Greek 


thay be briefly sammed up as follows: Conventional- 


ity, appreciation of 


value of contrasts, 


sense of value of 


direction in ornament 


8. ALANTHUS (that is vertical, diag- 


onal, ete., according to space to be filled), repose, re- 
finement, and well-placed masses. 


The conventional motives most commonly used 


were the honeysuckle (derived from the Egyptian 
lotus, Pig. 5), the “bead and fillet” (Fig. 6), “egg and 
dart” (Fig. 7), and the aecanthus (Fig. 8). These 


mi tives, with various forms of the fret and interlacing 
patterns, we find constantly recurring in Greek deco- 
ration. 

The one word deseriptive of Greek art is grace. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE.* 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400), 


Birthplace.—London. 


Parentage.—Parents belonged to the higher class 
of English society. 

Kdueation, Uneertain. 
riends.— Ralph Strode, John Gower, John Lyd- 


Petrarch, John of Gaunt. 


{ Valet of the King’s Chamber, 

| Comptroller of Customs. 
Diplomat, 

| Representative in’ Parliament. 
Clerk of King’s Works. 
The Flower and the Leaf. 

| ( Allegory.) 
Canterburv Tales. 
Troilus and Cresseide. 

| Ilouse of Fame. (Allegorv ) 
Parliament of Foules 

| Legend of Good Women. 


Tales, 


Occleve, 


gate. 


Publie Life. 


Wor ks. 


Literary 


Masterpiece Canterbury 


Qualities. —Strong imagination, great skill in narra- 
tion, art of vivid) description, acute 
knowledge of character. sen- 
sibility to the beauties of nature, comic 
cenius, dramatic power, originality. 

Criticism —The work of Chaucer marks the final 


settlement of the tongue, 


John Richard Green 
Westminster Abbey. 


Burial Place. 


*Copyrighted, 1898 
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Harvard forever! 
Who savs football is not the great college sport? 


Harvard men say that 17 to 0 heats 16 to 1 out of 


sight. 

\ forefathers: will he VIVel in the 
next issue, December 1. 

The teachers ef Chicago are determined to secure 


oparvental schoel for that after the same gen 


lo plan as that of Boston. 


el 
Colonel Roosevelt’s Lowell Institute leetures in 

Boston are immense success, both as to qu uaity ane 

populeritv. Free to cverv one who was lucky 


Che tre to veta t cket standing inh till his 


Luin came. 


Mr Winship has arranged fora New party 


to the Superintendents meeting at Columbus, the ex 


pense from Beston being S40. including all traveling 
expenses, meals en route, and board while in 


this week the Decemb Supplement to 


the Journal that the teachers mav have the beautiful 


view cf the Nativity. t 


While studying th Art 


Phe ts closing the vear ol ereatost pros 


pertvo meats history. “Phis issue is evidence ef this. 


CGeod times have come, and the Journal will vive its 


readers 


The 


readers im variety and quality of articles and illus 


advantage that comes to its business 


editor is planning large thines for its 


Trationes, 


STANLEY HALL ON GHOGRAPHY. 


t has ) | 

It Peer a since we have heard any 
styect given such a scoring as geography received at 
the hands of Dr. Gi. Stanley Hall in his address before 


{ 


‘nelond ‘ 
| neland of Supermtendents 


November 11 lt Is Hnpossibls to repro- 
lyectives, which were the rarest, raciest, and 


richest that we have heard grouped in a single para- 
graph for a long time. Suffice it to say that he con- 

geography the greatest obstacle to progress in 
sensible teaching. To his mind it is a jumble of 
valueless facts, a little of everything worthless about 
earth and the heavens, the 


siders 


man and beast, the 
climate and the weather. 

Instead of seeing the dawning of a better day in 
the new dispensation of geography, he thinks they 
make confusion the worse It is un- 
fortunate that we did not realize how important the 
paragraph was to be and get it verbatim, the more so 
since he will probably not print it as he read it. It 
Was a muisterpiece of literature. Either Dr. Hall or 
several other people have their point of view dis- 


confounded. 


tracted 


ON LABORATORY PSY- 


CHOLOG Y. 


DR. HARRIS 


Harris in his Psychologie Foundations 
of Education.” in the chapter on “The Will,” has a 
few sentences that are decidedly racy, reminding one 
of some of his great speeches at the meetings of the 
Fiepartment of says: “We 
have omitted any notice of the fields of labor now 


Superintendence. He 


diligently worked in the psvcho-physiological labora- 
teries of America and Kurope—namely, the ascer- 
tainment by exact quantitive experiments of the 
velocity and intensity of nerve-currents to the brain 
from various organs, or outwardly from the former to 
the latter. 

“AIL quantitative measurement is useful the 
of inventorying nature, and there is no 
doubt that the devotees of *psveho-physies’ will dis- 


process 


coyer much that is valuable on their road. 

“De Soto and others went in search of the ‘Foun- 
tain of Youth’ and discovered vast rivers and the de- 
tails of a continent, though the object of their ex- 
pedition was a figment of the imagination. 

Kish, went out to find his 
found a Many 
men of 


‘Saul, the son of 
but he kingdom.’ 


this, and 


father’s 


‘ 


people have done the reverse of 
average capacity are usually well satisfied if in their 
search for kingdoms they are rewarded by finding 
useful beasts of burden. 

“fn the laboratories of the students of psychology, 
results, ner results of pure  psy- 
chology of a positive character, will be arrived at, it 
But it is equally safe to expect very 
to the 


in short, a stock of 


Is 


nurture out 


lo sav. 


(IscoVveries relating proper care and 
hervous svstem, 
pathol and educational knowledge, and scien- 


iifte Insight into the relation of man to other animals 


to his own historie evolution.” 


PRESIDENT ELIOT S SPEECHES.* 


President TFehot is one of America’s great masters 
Tis at the World’s Fair, his 
monuments and tablets are the most 


lhseriptions for 
Mee cla SSIONS comed for occasion hy 
addresses, 


and 


\1 anc these Twi volumes of 
Yinerican Contributions to Civilization” 
cational Reforms.” are as choice Fnelish as has been 


poken mn speech or written in essay In many vears. 


This volume on “Educational Reform” contains at 
herht the strength and the weakness of Presi- 
ent Fhiot. The subjects are as brilhant the 
World's Fair mottocs. They argue the whole case in 


“School Pro- 


Shortened and Corrected” “The Gap Be- 


the subject: “Liberty in’ Education,” 
tween Common Schools and Colleges.” “The Aims of 
Higher Education.” “Shortening and Enriching the 
Grammar School Course,” “Undesirable and Desir- 
able Uniformity in Sehool,” The Grammar School 
of the Future” and “The Unity of Educational 
Reform.” 

President Kliot has less prestige as a master of 
his subjects than of his phrasing of his thoughts. 
Professor Shaler, in introducing him at a dinner of 
the Harvard Teachers’ Association, said that he had 
tarted more educational discussions than any other 
tian of his time: that it seemed to be his mission to 

himself 


<et the world oa thinking. and he troubled 


*EDUCATIONAL REFORM. By Charles W.1¢ 
arles . Mliot. New York 
Century Company, Cloth, 418 pp. Price, $2.00 sia 


little as to what caine as a result of the discussion: 
thereupon he styled him the “Great American In- 
cubator.” One is much impressed by this charac- 
terization as he remembers the number of education,| 
ideals that he has voiced that have come to naught. 
and are omitted from this volume, which is a treasuy 
of literary gems. 

There is no more delightful speaker upon the |r 
ture platform than President Eliot. Mr. Depew’. 
oratory is more statuesque, Mr. Joseph H. Choate ’- 
Vivacious, Senator Hoar’s 
Senator Lodge’s more intense, but no one of. these. 
ner any other American, so holds his audience |) 
the pure charm of exquisite English. 
a classic allusion, never an illustration, never an an 
brilliant flash, never a climatic rise. 
never anything svectacular for effect, but an incessant 


more more scholarly. 


Chere is neve) 
ecdote ¢ 


flow of choice phrases that hold any audience, re- 
gardless of its attitude toward his positions. When 
the reporter gives his speech in crude, blunt. state- 
ments the next morning, there is often the wildest 
outburst of opposition, which quite astonishes thos 
who were so fascinated by his undemonstrative elo 
quence that they failed to notice the eccentricity of 
his position on the question upon which he spoke, 
Here are a few of the thousands of suggestive 
theughts beautifully phrased: A university should 
he always pushing after more professorships, better 
professors, more land and buildings, and better appa- 
ratus. Tt should be eager, sleepless, and untiring, 
in counting laurels won, 
ever prompt to welcome and apply the liberality of 
the community, and liking no prospect so well as 


never wasting a moment 


that of difliculties to overcome and labors to be done 
public virtue. The 
dignity, independence, and freedom from solicitude 


in the cause of Jearning and 


of the teacher's life would be greatly enhanced by de 
liverance from the necessity of securing an annual re- 
election, and from apprehension of reduction of pay. 
How vreat a boon is freedom from anxiety for the 
future! 
Which an assured position would give! 
the teacher, and of great value also to the public: 
for Tam persuaded that the public now loses much 


Ileow precious would be the independence 


Precious to 


good advice through the natural caution and reserve 
of annually elected teachers. elective svstem 


does not mean liberty to do nothing. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN NEW YORK, 


I have never seen so valuable and instructive an 
educational experiment as that of the George Junior 
Republic at Freeville, N. Y., ten miles from Ithaea, 
the seat of Cornell University. 

ITere, on a farm of forty-seven acres, live, the year 
round, nearly fifty boys and girls, mostly between 
twelve and seventeen years of age, who absolutely 
vovern themselves, theoretically support themselves, 
and literally reform themselves, physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally. 

‘These boys and girls have been unfortunate in their 
birth, early conditions, or general associations, so that 
they were considered incorrigible, vicious, or from 
some other circumstances needing to be reformed. 

William R. George was born near Freeville, had 
only a limited education, went to New York city for 
a mercantile career, was an earnest Christian, did 
mission work on the Bowery on Sundays and evenings. 
and became impressed with the misfortunes of the 
children of the slums. At first, from 1890 to 1894, 
he took a few “fresh-air fund” children to Freeville 
for the two weeks which he had as a vacation, and de- 
cided that it did the children little, if any, permanent 
Out of the uselessness of this effort has grown 
the permanent George Junior Republic, which has 
been in successful operation for five years. 

Profanity, vulgarity, and cigarette smoking were 
the atmosphere in which most of them were born and 
reared. 'Thieving, lying, and various forms of malice 
have characterized the life of most of these neglected 
and unfortunate children. many of whom have been 
arrested and convicted of some crimes in the courts 
of New York city. To-day it would be difficult to 
find a public school in which the boys are so abso- 
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lutely free from profanity, vulgarity, and cigarette 
smoking as are these manly fellows. 

At the census of August 1, there were forty-five 
“citizens,” boys and girls. Of these 1 was nine, 4 
ten, 3 eleven, 3 twelve, 5 thirteen, 12 fourteen. 5 fif- 
teen, 8 sixteen, 2 seventeen, 2 eighteen. . 

Ten had been there less than two months, 2 others 
less than three, 4 less than six, 5 less than a year, 16 
hetween one and two vears, 4 between two and three 
vears. 

Every child starts in here as nearly as possible on 
the level of the conditions of life in which he has 
been. No new clothes, no soft bed, no luxurious liv- 
ing, no softsmap. Ile is fed the first day and given a 
bed the first night; after that he has nothing to eat 
and no place to sleep unless he earns it. 

The republic has a money of its own, now of tin, 
but soon to be of aluminum. It is in cents, nickels, 
dimes, twenty-five and fifty cent pieces, and dollars. 
No other money is used in the Republic. Here pieces 
are about the same as cutside and money is worth as 
much. When one of the citizens leaves the Republic 
for good his money will be redeemed at twenty cents 
on a dollar. Mr. George furnishes the storekeeper, 
hotels, and other dealers with their supplies, for which 
he pays United States money and takes his pay from 
them in Republic money. 

All citizens between twelve and twenty-one who 
have been citizens for one month ean vote at all elec- 
tions. Those under twelve are not citizens, but have 
citizen guardians appointed by the judge, and these 
guardjans are responsible for the expenses of the 
under age resident and for his observance of the laws, 
and is paid by the Republic for such responsibility. 

The officials of the Republic are a president, whose 
salary is but $50 a year. There is one senator for 
every fifteen citizens and fraction thereof. The 
senator has a salary of $75 a year. There is a con- 
gressman for every ten citizens and fraction thereof, 
and his salary is $45. The judge has a salary of 
$180. There are two policemen at salaries of $360. 
The district attorney has $72. The police commis- 
sioners receive as a board $18 a year. The jurors re- 
ceive pay for the time they serve. 

The opportunities for earning money are in farm 
work, as carpentering and building, in ditch making, 
in the laundry, in the hotel as cook, waiter, and ser- 
vants, in bank, as nurse, as librarian, as postinaster, 
in sewing, in millinery, in restaurant, as boot-black, 
jail keeper, in general trade, in going to school, and 
in the various official positions already mentioned. 

In the census of August 1 one citizen was worth 
$417, one $27, one $24.15, one $19.10, one $18.50, one 
£12.15, one $10.10. and others less sums. Some have 
their wealth in cash, some have a mixture of assets, 
cash, loans, and personal property. Several of the 
citizens have more debts than assets. 

A census is published at stated times, using ini- 
tials only. stating occupation, age, time in the Repub- 
lic, cash, bank account, personal property, loans. 
debts, and total wealth of each. 

Mr. George keeps his hands off of the management, 
which is left to the citizens. The president is the 
general administrator. All laws are made by the 
senate and congress on the basis of the United States 
rules of procedure, which the senators and congress- 
men must study for themselves. In the court, where 
there are no specific provisions by congress, the laws 
of the state of New York are followed, and all penal- 
ties are one-hundredth of those prescribed by the 
state. 

In July there were forty-one cases in court. Of 
these, sixteen were not convicted of the crime of 
which they were accused. Among the charges were 
disorderly conduct, 5; assault and battery, 1; deser- 
tion, 3; indecency, 3; stealing, 6; breaking the Sab- 
bath, 2; bribery. 1; extortion, 1; trespassing, 2; 
malicious mischief, 1; immoral language, 1; and 
smoking, 2. 

There was one sentence of four weeks at hard labor 
in prison garb and life in the prison. This was be- 


cause it was the third offense for desertion. Many 
of the sentences were mere fines, two of only one dol- 
lar each. 

There are three hotels, managed entirely by the 
citizens, who pay for the privilege. The rent to the 
Republic for these hotels is $720 a year. Now the 
three are under one management through the enter- 
prise of the citizen of fifteen who knows how to run 
a hotel. Ie has a first-class house—the Waldorff— 
where the board is $6.00 a week, always payable in 
advance, a cheaper house that is fairly good, and one 
on the European plan, bed fifteen cents a night and 
meals in the restaurant at fifteen cents each. These 
beds are very poor, are in the large, slightly heated 
attic, and the covering poor and seant. In the sec- 
ond grade hotel, the boys do their own chamber work, 
and have few comforts in their room. In_ the 
Waldorf the chamber work is done for them, and they 
have all reasonable comforts. 

The school, which is in session four hours a day for 
nine months in the year, is called a “publishing 
house.” The school work is quite out of the 
ordinary, and is based on the attainment of power 
which ean be shown in tangible results carefully pre- 


pared and presented for estimate of its value, for 


which each child is paid. The first few days of the 
term there are ignorant, restless, aimless fellows, who 
earn no more than five cents a day. These have to 
werk for all they are worth the rest of the term to earn 
enough fora night’s lodgings and one or two meals a 
day. It is not many days before they are pleading 
to know how thev can do better and earn more in 
school. There are some citizens whose work is so 
good and so well presented that they can earn $1.50 a 
day, which necessitates very little work outside in 
order to live well. One citizen, now twenty years of 
age, came there at seventeen, and, with no elementary 
edueation to speak of, will be ready for Cornell in 
1899, another will enter with great ease in 1900, and 
others are fitting rapidly. The college aspirations 
among these young men, who must earn every dollar 
of their wav through college, is surprising. 


A. Winship. 


THE WHREK IN REVIEW. 

About the last election results to be reported, as a 
rule, are the votes upon proposed constitutional 
amendments. In several states, important proposi- 
tions were submitted on the eighth of November. 
In South Dakota and in Washington amendments 
were yoted on, the effect of which, if adopted, would 
have been to admit women to the full exercise of the 
suffrage on the same terms as men. In South 
Dakota the amendment was at first reported to have 
heen adopted, but later returns show it to have been 
defeated. In) Washington the amendment was de- 
feated by a large majority. In Washington, also, a 
constitutional amendment was submitted, which 
would have permitted each town or city to determine 
upon W hat forms of property taxes should be assessed. 
It was the intention of the friends of this amendment 
to open the way for the single tax; but the proposi- 
tion was defeated. Rhode Island rejected a consti 
tutional amendment. which was practically a new 
constitution, and which. if adopted, would have 
given the cities larger repre sentation and would have 
But the 
country towns did not wish the present distribution 


done away with various existing anomalies. 


of power disturbed, and voted against the change. 
* * 

(Colonel Roosevelt’s declarations, since his election, 
strengthen the impression generally entertained of 
him as a man with whom the sincere acceptance of 
party principles forms no obstacle to entirely inde- 
pendent action. In the midst of aspeech to his 
political associates of the Republican club, a few days 
after the election, he paused to pay a tribute to the 
Democrats and independents who had voted for him, 
and he promised that his administration should be 
honest from top to bottom. and “as clean as a hound’s 
tooth.” This is the figure of a robust sportsman, 
who enjovs gunning for rascals in office as much as 
hunting big game in the Rockies, and is as expert at 
one as the other. As an indication of the expecta- 


tions which are cherished regarding Colonel Roose- 
velt. it is interesting to notice that among the warm- 
est congratulations which he received upon his elee- 
tion was a cablegram from Admiral Dewey at Manila, 
and a despatch from Richard Olney, President Cleve- 
land’s secretary of state. 

* . * 

The new federated republic of the United States 
of Central America came into formal existence on the 
first of November, and the first presidential election 
is set for the first Sunday of December. Yet already, 
there is a revolution in one of the three associated 
republics, Salvador, the smallest geographically, but 
the most populous of the three partners; and the 
president of the republic is in the hands of the revo- 
lutionists. The revolutionary movement is not 
very clearly explained, revolutions in Latin America 
rarely are. But it appears to be a characteristic pro- 
test against the federation, inspired, apparently, by a 
fecling that the other partners, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, are to gain at the expense of Salvador. The 
compulsory retirement of the president of Salvador 
has no personal bearing upon the election, because a 
happy feature of the constitution makes all of the 
three presidents ineligible at this election to the 
olice of president of the confederated republic. But 
the incident is certainly disappointing to those who 
had hoped that through confederation the revolu- 
tionary tendencies often manifested in the separate 
republics might be checked, 

Major Marehand has started from Cairo to Fashoda, 
and it is announced that, on his return to that place, 
ihe expedition of which he is the head will im- 
inediately retire by way of Sobat, which lies southwest 
of Fashoda, and thence overland to Jibutil, the 
French post in the Eesa district, on the west coast of 
the Gulf of Aden. This route involves a ditfieult 
and dangerous journey of at least six months’ dura- 
tion. Why should Major Marchand take it, instead 
of returning by way of the Nile to Cairo? It may be 
that French pride and sensitiveness furnish the only 
reason, Or, which seems quite as likely, it may be 
that Major Marchand is expected by his government 
to put himself in communication with the Emperor 
Menelek. Tis route leads him directly across Abys 
cinta. Tf there is any foundation for the oft- 
repeated rumors of an understanding between the 
mperor Menelek and the French, it may be that 
the retirement of the Marchand expedition from 
Fashoda is far from signalizing its withdrawal from 
the field of African polities. 

* 


The kimperor William has abandoned his proposed 
Visit to Spain on his return from Palestine and is on 
his way back by way of the Adriatic and thence over 
lnnd. Tt is given out that the impelling cause of 
this abrupt change of plan is consideration for the 
comfort of the empress: but it is quite as likely that 
either wav of the Berlin) foreign office or trom 
some other quarter the fact was borne in upon the 
voung emperor that the execution of his first purpose 
would create unpleasint conditions, for which a little 
brief excitement would be a poor compensation. Tt 
is curious how the Madrid press served as a faithful 
harcmeter of the emperors purposes. When it) was 
apparently definitely arranged that he was to stop at 
Cadiz, and there was even a hope that he might go 
to Madrid, the Madrid newspapers were almost tru- 
culent in their advice to the commissioners at Paris. 
But when the in the plans were 
made known, the Madrid papers began admonishing 


the commissioners to vield without unnecessary delay, 


Perhaps no branch of our English education, at least 
in this country, is more neglected than that of composi- 
tion in the mother tongue. Even among college gradu- 
ates it is the exception, rather than the rule, to find those 
who can readily express their ideas in clear, grammatical 
Mneglish, to sav nothing of directness and vigor, concise- 
ness or grace of stvle. No one who has had occasion to 
revise for publication the communications of presumably 
educated and cultured persons can have failed to observe 
this fact. 

When, therefore, we find a publication in which the fine 
art of condensation—“boiling” the newspaper man calls 
it— has been carried to such perfection and with such ad- 
mirable results as those shown every month in the ‘‘Black 
Cat’ stories, we cannot refrain from a word of commen- 
dation of a publication that sets its brethren such a 
praiseworthy example. 
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BIRD TALKS—(\%.) 


A--NESTING (Conti ue d, ) 

The finches, or sparrows, of whom there are so many 
species, make grass nests, and it is often not possible to 
decide in finding one of these which species could 
have been its builder. Chippie’s nest can generally 
he told because of its small size and horse-hair lining, 
and often, too, because of its nearness to some house, 
The latter 
birds uses not only grass, but dry leaves and weed 
Its nest 


and the song sparrow’s by its bulkiness. 


stalks, with sometimes a lining of horse-hair. 
is to be looked for most often on the ground in fields 
and pastures, though it Is frequently found in low 
trees or in thickets. ‘The savannah, vesper, swamp, 
and field sparrows also usually nest on the eround., 
It is interesting to remember that the little tree spar- 
row, our winter resident, who breeds farther north, 
lines its nest warmly with feathers. 

Purple finch, like his sparrow cousins, makes use 
ef considerable grass. but he has also a wide range of 
other material. from which he chooses at times,—tfine 
rootlets, weed stalks, vegetable fibres, and the like. 
He builds a capacious nest, and places it in an orchard 
tree, perhaps for sociability’s sake, or in a pine or 
cedar, It is sometimes lined with horse-hair. ‘The 
finches do not take great rank as architects, but build 
The goldfineh 


builds as pretty a nest as any member of the family, 


warm and comfortable structures. 


and it is easy to distinguish, because it is almost in- 
variably built in a crotch. Its composing material 
is grass, strips of bark, and the like, with inner layers 
of thistle or other plant down, and sometimes hair. It 
Is cup-shaped, neat, and compact, and to be sought 
not higher than twenty feet nor lower than five feet 
from the ground. 

Vireos’ nests can never be mistaken, 
is not able to tell to which of our four resident species 
a specimen belongs when the birds are no longer in 
it.—-and they will be found to be very beautiful and 
They are small, compact, and 


though one 


interesting structures, 
cup-shaped, and noticeable, because pensile. Though 
deep, they are rarely softly lined. ©The white-eyed 
vireo builds usually nearest the ground, though not 
ene of the four is likely to build higher than twenty 
feet. The nest of a white-eyed vireo that IT found 
last summer was suspended from the fork of a big oak 
tree on the tip end, about four feet from the ground. 
A strip of cotton cloth, perhaps three-quarters of an 
Inch wide and cighteen or twenty inches long, woven 
into it.was bound securely over both twigs,and formed 
No anxiety could be felt by the 
litthe householders, however hard the big oak limb 


strong support. 
ewaved or rocked, Wisps of fine grass and bits of 
eetton wool composed the bulk of the nest, and the 
Whole was elued together with webs and decorated 
With many spiders’ cocoons, with their tiny black eggs 
still clinging to them. The cocoons were as soft and 
White as flecks of snow, and fluttered their torn edges 
Whenever the wind moved.  Vireos also use as orna- 
mentation bits of newspaper and wasps nests. 

Anvone who is the least interested in) birds will 
know the oriole’s nest. which now, no longer sheltered 
by leaves, outlines itself against the sky, swinging from 
the tip-top branches of some big elm. If you can 
reach it, pull it down and examine it closely, and you 
will find it to be made of plant fibres or dry grass, with 
such incidentals as thread, string. varn, woollen eloth, 
and the like woven into it with wonderful skill. form- 
ing a pouch, enlarged near the bottom and warmly 
lined, most often with hair. Why is this cradle swung 
so ligh? Are oriole folk tenderer parents than many 
of their bird neighbors that they put their babies so 
safely out of reach of snakes and other enemies, or is 
it hecause their instinet teaches them that their own 
vorgeous coloring would make their nest so marked a 
prev if within sight, and that greater precaution is 
needed for their babies than for those of sparrows and 
thrushes and other plainly-colored birds? 

Hunt amone the trees evervwhere for the nests 
that held last summer's warbler babies, not with the 
expectation of naming them all, but beeause vou are 
sure to learn so many things about selection of site 
and building methods in general that you will later be 
able to apply in individual cases, Yellow warbler’s 
nest vou will be pretty sure to know because of its 


soft, downy lining. ‘The outer part is usually com- 
posed of very fine grasses, interwoven with wooleny 
or cottony material, the whole forming a substantial 
wall, often covered with caterpiller’s silk. Feathers 
are sometimes used for the lining, which in any case 
ix sure to be wonderfully soft. The nest is generally 
placed where it can be reached, ina barberry or cur- 
rant bush, but sometimes ina shade tree. Go farther 
into the woods, and you may be fortunate enough to 
find the nest of the blue vellow-backed warbler, but 
sharply prying eyes will be needed to discover it, 
though vou will know it at once if found. This is a 
globular nest, with an entrance in the side, made prin- 
It is hung at the end cf a 
At least, 


Person- 


cipally of hanging moss. 
tree twenty or more feet from the ground. 
this is the description of it given by Minot. 
ally, T have never had the good luck to find one. Not 
far distant, if there are pines in the wood, may be 
found the “small, neat, and very pretty nest” of the 
hlack-throated green warbler swung high from the 
end of a limb. Yellowthroat’s nest, built on the 
eround, vou would know because of its bulkiness and 
the wide grass ribbons of which it is made. It is 
lined with fine vegetable fibre. 

\mong the birds that build nests seemingly small, 
in comparison with their size, are the tohee and the 
hbobolink. The latter’s nest, built of grass, is well 
rounded and deep, while tohee builds among the 
leaves, sometimes under the shelter of a small bush, 
thicket, or brier, using leaves and strips of grapevine, 
hark, and for lining fine grasses, red cedar bark, or 
pine needles. 

The oven bird, who likewise builds on the ecround, 
uses grass, and frequently shapes the structure into 


out covered with lichens like those on the limb o 
which it rests. Usually it is placed on a small bran, 
of an oak or orchard tree, but one has been found j; 
birch tree covered with tiny bits of birch bark. 

One who watched the birds of any given local), 
during the summer will have a key to its nests thar a 
person unfamiliar with it would not have. If he 
knows that a redstart sang happy songs the day jong 
from out a certain coppice, or that the thrasher’s \on- 
derful notes were often heard near, or that in the 
marsh land the bobolinks lilted, or the redwings flied. 
he will have some assurance in naming the nest- 
may find in these different places. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “THE PRINCESS » 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


(College English for 1899-1900. ) 

“2. What does the poet mean by (a) The secular 
enanepation of half the world; (b) This gray pre- 
cminence of man; (c) The herd that holds a stately 
fretwork to the sun; (d) The long light shakes across 
the lake; (e) “Your highness breathes full east,’ | 
sud, “On that which leans to you.” 

33. What were (a) the Salic laws; (b) the Oppian 

oi. Define tilth. —bosks, 
wouwled, glebe, garth, platans, taboo, scar kex, caryatid, 
thrid. sludge, montion, potherbs, mellay, boles, can- 


masque, odalisqui 


Zonet, 


- Make a list of ten “strong and pithy” Saxon 


) 


) 
words used in the poem. 
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resemblance of a round, hooded cradle. Wherever 


you have heard his call note the summer long, you 
may hope to find his nest. . 

{f vou find ina shrub a rough criss-cross of sticks, 
SIX Or eight inches in diameter, in a shiftless pile, with 
catkins or mossor needles spread on the t p,set it down 
as the work of the cuckoo. If vou have access to a 
“swallow” inhabited chimney, and there are fire-places 
in it of the old-fashioned kind, vou may be able to 
poke down the semi-cireular pr cket of elued-together 
twigs which constitute the swift’s nest, and any barn 
in country districts which has a hole big 


enough to 
admit swallows will disclose. to vour careful search 
among its rafters their mud-walled houses, over- 
spread with a blanket of downy feathers. 

If a resplendent ruby-throat flitted in and out of 
vour garden all last summer during the nesting season, 
and vou feel reasonably sure that he had some baby 
hummers hidden somewhere near, it might be well 
how to explore the orchard trees for his thimble of a 
nest. This isa miniature edition of the wood-pewee’s, 
and has been called “the perfect type of bird archi- 
tecture.” A wonderful little structure it is. scarcely 
bigger than a good-sized acorn cup, inside as soft as 
plant down or silky seed husks can make it, and with- 


26. Make a list of ten peculiarly English words or 
CN PTE 
Paraphrase: 
(a) Strange was the sight and smacking 
the time. 
(b) The hand that played the patron wit! 
her curls. 
(c) Ere the silver sickle of the month 
Beeame her golden shield. 
(d) You need not set your thoughts 1 
rubric thus. 
(ce) Or by denial flush her babbling wells 
With her own people’s life. 
ss. Criticise the following lines:— 
(a) | kept the book and had my finger in 
(b) A plot, a plot, a plot, to ruin us all. 
(c) So puddled as it is with favoritism. 
(1) There stood her maidens glimmering 


grouped. 
(c) We stumbled on a stationary voice. 

Oo. Make a list of ten renowned women men 
tioned in “The Princess.’ and state why each was 

tO. What clew have you as to the geographica 
sciting of the poem? 
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11. To whom do the following lines refer? 
(a) The Palmyrene that fought Aurelius. 
(b) The bearded victor of ten thousand 
hymns. 
(c) That great dame of Lapidoth. 
‘2. Point out some bits of humor in “The 
Princess.” 
is. Cite an especially fine example of (a) irony, 
(b) euphemism, (c) alliteration, (d) onomatopeia. 
il. What part do the “eight daughters of the 
plow” play in the poem? 
's. Point out the unity between the songs and 
the scheme of the poem. 
ii. Which is the best of the songs? 
criticism of it, 
47. In what connection does ‘The Shepherd’s 


(Juote some 


Song” appear? 

Is. Explain Cyril’s meaning when he says,— 
“They hunt old trails very well; 
But whenedid women ever yet invent?” 


Criticise the sentiment. 

‘9. What were Florian’s rebuke and Cyril’s de- 
fense in this connection ? 
50, Hew does the “woman question” stand at the 


‘ 


close of the poem? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 

STRONG AND HELPFUL. 

Editor Journal of Education: I have just received the 
Journal of September 29, and, in looking over its pages, I 
saw an article headed “How to Manage Restless and Dis- 
obedient Children,.”’ by Principal Gordy. Allow me to 
suggest that every teacher in the land ought to read this 
article: it is good pedagogy, good humanity, and may be 
helpful all along the line. Seldom does one short paper 
contain so much that is true, strong, and helpful; strong 
and helpful because true. Your paper can lose nothing 
of its helpfulness by the publication of such papers. 

W. H. Sims. 


Goshen, Ind. 


—_O——_ 

BURIAL HILL OR COLE’S HILL. 
I wish to call attention to a mis-statement in a recent 
in the series on ‘Historical 


paper entitled ‘“Plymouth’ 
Pilgrimages.” ‘“‘We sawmuch tointerest uson Burialhill, 
where, during the first sad winter, more than half the lit- 
tle band were consigned to the earth,” is the part I 
refer to. 

According to ‘“‘Holmes’ Annals’: The dead were buried 
ona bluff by the water side. This bluff is known as Cole’s 
hill, and is just west of Plymouth Rock, and in plain sight 
from it, while Burial hill is more than a quarter of a mile 
further inland. S. Gertrude Leonard. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
oO 


THE COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

What is the work of the county convention? Ought it 
to do the same, in kind, as the teachers’ institute? After 
attending a convention held in Tremont temple recently, 
| felt that the teachers got very little real worth out of 
the meeting. In the first place, the programme presented 
such a variety of subjects to be discussed, in a single 
day, that it was almost impossible for the speakers to do 
justice to their subjects in the time allotted them. A 
subject that ought to take at least an hour to discuss 
should not be limited to thirty minutes. Teachers do 
not want to listen to a paper of generalizations; they 
want to know more of the details, for it is the details 
which are helpful 

Again, I do not believe it the best plan to have a high 
and grammar section, and a primary section. I feel that 
the teachers should meet as a body in one hall, and listen 
to such a programme as will be of interest to all, from 
kindergarten to the high school. Less of the work of the 
institute—which is admirable—and more along the line 
of general education would be more acceptable to the 
majority of teachers. The institute does most effective 
work, and the teachers always get a great deal of help. 
Now. if the convention would arrange its programme so 
as to discuss topics on education in a larger sense, I be- 
lieve it would carry out its real functions. To be more 
explicit, I wouldn’t have over two speakers. One, a 
prominent lawyer, merchant, or financier—a man of large 
experience in the business world, who would address the 
teachers on some topic showing the effect of public school 
education on the business world at large. Let the speaker 
occupy an hour or longer, if necessary, in presenting his 
subject, after which a good, wholesome discussion should 


follow. The other speaker, an eminent educator in the 
field of higher education, who would discuss the relation 


of elementary education to higher training, or something 


along this line of thought. If the teachers could hear 
two able men speak along the lines indicated—one in the 
morning, the other in the afternoon—I believe they would 
get many valuable suggestions that would be extremely 
helpful to them in their work; they would be broader 
teachers from attending such a meeting; and the conven- 
tion would be doing more of the kind of work it ought 
to do. J. 8. P. 


PRESENT USAGE OF CERTAIN WORDS. 

C. H. Ward, a writer in the Critic, attempted to obtain 
some data for judging of a few of the interesting changes 
now taking place in certain English words, and of the 
prevalence of some usages which are rather grudgingly 
allowed by our dictionaries. A list of ten words was sub- 
mitted to the members of two senior classes in English at 
Yale (one being a class in Elizabethan drama, another a 
class in old English), and each student was asked to de- 
fine the words on the list. Thirty-nine lists were re- 
turned, thirty-five being written by seniors and four by 
graduate students. It was believed that this would be a 
quite severe enough criterion for general usage, and the 
results seem worth noting:— 

Aggravate was defined by every one. Only thirteen 
defined it as increase or make worse, and six of these 
also added the sense of irritate. Twenty-six defined it 
as irritate, annoy, etc., with no suggestion of another 
meaning. 

Climax was defined by thirty-seven. 
five called it culmination, denouement, ete. 
suggested another definition, one calling it ascent, and 


Of these, thirty- 
Only two 


one, ladder. 

Condign was defined by twenty-one, only two of whom 
called it deserved. Eleven expressed the idea of severe, 
ete. The remaining eight were strangely erratic, the 
punishment idea appearing in three. 

Demean had thirty-seven definitions, seven of which 
were to conduct oneself. Twenty-eight expressed the 
idea to debase, etc. Two were erratic. 

Internecine was defined by twenty-two, only three of 
whom called it deadly or bloody. Seventeen called it 
civil, internal, etc., and two said cut into. 

Motley was defined on thirty-four papers, and the re- 
sult looked for, that is a tendency to attach an unpleasant 
meaning, only appeared in three definitions, which were 
disreputable in appearance, common, dirty. 

Obstreperous was defined thirty-five 
twelve definitions contained the idea of noisy, and only 
six of these had that idea alone. The other twenty-three 
defined it as unruly, obstinate, etc. 

Sixteen definitions of smug were returned, nine of which 
were trim, tidy, ete., and seven of which were self-satis- 
fied, etc. In no case were the two meanings indicated on 
the same paper, but it hardly appears that the former is 


times. Only 


losing ground. 

Only three out of thirty-six students defined transpire 
as to become known. One called it to pass, and all the 
rest said to occur, ete. 

The results for trolley were very strange. Twenty- 
eight defined it, only three calling it a roller, ete. Eight 
called it the car; five, the pole; five, the wire; two, motive 
impulse; two, part of car; one, electric; one, strap; one, 
connection. 

o—— 
ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Before pretty pictures are hung on the walls of the 
schoolrooms, why not hang pretty dresses on the women 
teachers of our schools? Why not have the normal 
schools and teachers’ departments of schools and colleges 
train their students who are to become teachers to be neat 
in personal matters and in dress? Why not have the men 
teachers keep their shoes polished, and their clothes 
pressed, and their linen clean? And all this before beau- 
tiful pictures, and tinted walls, and carved woodwork. 

The teacher is the great example for the pupil. It is the 
teacher’s dress, the teacher’s appearance, and the 
teacher’s mannerisms that are copied by the pupils. 
Frescoed walls, hung with harmonizing pictures, are a 
delight to the eye and an influence for good, but the right 
sort of teachers will have to be put into these rooms to 
have the art influence the boys and girls to any extent. 
The plea that we should make, before everything else, is 
for tidier teachers. George Weeks Sanford. 

High School, Plainfield, N. J. 

[Why not say that before teachers can hang pretty 
dresses over their shoulders, they must receive better pay 
than many of them do to-day ?—Ed. ] 

A NOTE OF WARNING. 
Editor Journal of Education:— 

My dear Sir,—I want to thank you for the timely note 
o* warning you give in the editorial on “Lafayette 
Vecr” in the Journal of Education. The object may be 
worthy, but the school is not the place in which to take 
up collections. I had it in my mind to write a protest 
against the whole business of turning our schools into 
machines for raising money, but your word makes my en- 
deavor unnecessary. I thank you for saying it. 

T. E. St. John. 

Eastport, Me. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


METAPHYSICS. By Borden P. Bowne. 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 6x9. 429 pp. 
Sixteen vears ago Professor Bowne brought out a book 

upon the same subject, and this entirely new work, pre- 

senting for substance of doctrine the same teaching, is 
much extended and every way matured. Professor 

Bowne has done as much as any other member of the 

faculty to heighten the scholarly standard of Boston Uni- 

versity. There are but two or three men in the country 
who have contributed more that is healthy and simulat- 
ing to philosophical discussion. He is an ardent cham- 
pion of metaphysics, and is not in the least disturbed by 
the criticisms of the modern wise men. He emphasizes 
more than ever his faith in the idealistic element, and 

asserts fearlessly that both thought and being are im- 

possible on the traditional realistic view. He distin- 

zuishes very clearly between phenomenal and ontologi- 
cal reality, the latter belonging to metaphysics, and must 
be viewed as active intelligence. 

Professor Bowne says that current psychology of the 
svnthetic sort has erred and strayed from the way, be- 
vond anyhing possible to lost sheep, because of the un- 
clear and inadmissible metaphysical notions with which 
it operates. The metaphysics and logical structure of 
psychology are in great need of critical examination, and 
its practical application of illumination. The psychology 
of sense-bound thought has overflowed, with no small 
damage, into the field of popular education. In many 
eases sheer fictions and illusions are taught for truth, or 
are made the basis of educational procedure, and when 
no positive damage is done, the result is still barrenness 
and waste of time. Not a little of popular pedagogies is 
of the barren and inflating sort. Knowledge still puffeth 
up. This thing having become the fad, the intellectually 
defenseless among teachers and those who would be 
thought wise are intimidated into accepting it. When an 
era of courageous criticism sets in we may hope to be 
freed from mythologies of the mechanical and synthetic 
psychology, and from the misleading or sterile formulas 
of popular pedagogics. Most theoretical psychology is 
practically barren. Preparing for an athletic feat by a 
detailed study of anatomy would not be more hopeless or 
irrational than preparation for teaching or of influencing 
men by a devout study of psychological theory. 


New York: 


THEORIES OF THE WILL IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. By Archibald Alexander. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 3538 pp. Price, $1.50. 

We have here a concise account of the development of 
the theory of the will from the earliest days of Greek 
thought down to the middle of the present century. It is 
exhaustive, yet not sufficiently comprehensive to be called 
a history, as it includes only the theories of the more im- 
portant philosophers. It carefully reviews the theories 
of the will in the Socratic period; the Stoic and Epi- 
curean theories; the theories of the will in Christian 
theology; in British philosophy from Bacon to Reid; the 
continental theories, from Descartes to Leibnitz; and in 
German philosophy, from Kant to Lotze. 

Each class of philosophers has formulated and main- 
tained its own views on the subject, but each is different 
from every other. Indeed, the theory of the human will 
has proved the occasion of an “irrepressible conflict,” es- 
pecially as treated in Christian theology in view of its 
connection with the doctrines of original sin and grace, 
predestination and human freedom. ‘‘Edwards on the 
Will” ranks among the greatest works of our ablest phil- 
osophers. But the unsettled controversy will doubtless 
continue to the end of time, This book will be studied 
with great interest. 


THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. By Raiph 
Waldo Trine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
55 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Mr. Trine in his booklet shows in a simple, convincing 
way that the highest knowledge man can attain is of the 
essential unity of the human life with the divine life. 
The reader's reason and insight is appealed to, and, in- 
dependently of hearsay and outside authority, he is led to 
an intellectual perception of the truth, and to a vital reali- 
zation of it in every-day life. In a few paragraphs from 
the writings of Fichte the author shows how the philoso- 
pher, in his untrammeled search for truth, came to this 
same belief. He preaches the truth Christ brought to 
the world, the one religion of a living God. 


SONGS OF WAR AND PEACE. By Sam Walter Foss, 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 146 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The thunder music of the guns and the peaceful songs 
of the brook and the corn run through these verses by 
Mr. Foss. The underlying note is the humanness of man 
and things. A spirit of vigor, sense, and vital thought 
breathes through the lines. The first poem, ‘‘War,” is a 
remarkable expression of a strong theme. 


HOUSES FOR LITTLE MONEY. By Wil- 
liam L. Price. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
193 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The prospective house-builder will find helpful advice 
and suggestions in Mr. Price’s ‘““Model Houses.”’” The 
eight plans, which have been published in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, have been used for some 500 houses built 
during one year, The magazine has now given them 
book form in its ‘‘Household Library” series. The 
houses are designed for convenience and comfort, with 
special care for heating and ventilating, and with a view 
to getting the most out of the space and money available. 
The estimates of cost range from $1,000 to $4,000. Be- 
sides a description of the salient points of the plan, pic- 
tures of the exterior and of rooms furnished, ground 
plans, and itemized estimates are given. Two articles 
by Frank S. Guild on windows and front doors, with at- 
tractive designs, are included in the volume. 
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CYRANO BERGERAC. By Edmond Rostand. 
Translated by Gertrude Hall. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Company. 235 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

As a piece of literary art, “Cyrano de Bergerac” is fas- 
cinating in its picture of mental conflict, its play of wit, 
and the striking originality of its plot. On the stage, 
with Coquelin in the title role, it has had tremendous 
success in all parts of France, and in the United States it 
is being made the play of the season. A translation at 
once becomes necessary, and Miss Hall has filled the want 
with a good literary version. The grace of the original 
verse is inevitably lost, but a prose translation is alto- 
gether better than an attempt at rendering it in English 
verse. The French wit and extravagance of language 
suffer. but the absorbing interest and the picturesqueness 
of characters and scenes are well kept. 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH. By H. A. Guerber. 
New York: American Book Company. 

This is one of the most fascinating books ever written 
for the children of America. To interest them in their 
own race and the mother country, and to make the past 
as vivid as possible, characters, customs, and places have 
here been depicted principally through anecdotes. The 
author has succeeded in making the pupils so familiar 
with prominent characters of English history, that these 
will forever seem like old acquaintances, and, in addi- 
tion, he makes history so attractive as to stimulate to 
further study. The way to literature and history will be 
made easier and more attractive by the reading of this 
book. 

GOETHE'S EGMONT. Together with Schiller’s Essays 
on the Life of Egmont and on Goethe’s Egmont. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Max Winkler, 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 276 pp. 

One does not often find a German play so ably edited 
for advanced critical study as “Egmont” is in Dr. Wink- 
ler’s edition. The double purpose cf knowing better the 
works of beth Goethe and Schiller is accomplished by 
using as critical apparatus Schiller’s sketch of Egmont’s 
life and his critical discussion of Goethe’s tragedy. The 
dramatic questions raised in Schiller’s essays are supple- 
mented by the editor’s discussions in the introduction 
and notes. Goethe’s own statements in his autobiography 
and his letters are quoted as the justest interpretation of 
the drama. The historical notes are full, accurate, and 
interesting. 


THE CASTLE INN. By Stanley J. Weyman. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 372 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Weyman has given us many delightful books of 

historical fiction, but none will appeal to his readers with 
greater force and satisfaction than “The Castle Inn.’’ 
One can always find a peculiar charm in his stories that 
is characteristic of the writer. It is this quality that di- 
rectly appeals to us, and causes one to delight in the ad- 
ventures and escapades of his characters. Especially is 
this true of his heroes and heroines, whose bravery, fear- 
lessness, and honesty serve to draw a veil over. their 
weaknesses. Beyond question, this is a strong story, and 
sure to be widely popular. 


FORTUNA. A story of Wall Street. By 
James Blanchard Clem. New York: J. —————— 
S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 215 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author of this volume is one of the 
well-known Wall-street bankers and a 
recognized authority on financial affairs, 
and he has written a financial story, em- 
bracing also politics and love. His char- 
acters are a beautiful voung American 
girl, owner of a fabulous fortune, an Eng- 
lish nobleman, and his sister. Miss Mon- 
tague is the heroine of the story, and, in 
her desire to manage her property, she 
finds it necessary to take up the study of 
finance, and is ably assisted by Messrs. 


l6mo, 205 pages. 


THE TOWN TRAVELER. By George Gissing. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.25. 
The action and scene of this story is laid in London, 

and the characters have all the peculiarities usually at- 
tributed to the middle classes of that city. The book is 
interesting and readable, claiming the attention of the 
reader to the end, and if it does not aim to instruct, it 
surely serves to afford many pleasant half hours. 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING. By Elizabeth 
Glover. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
173 pp Price, $1.90. 

A gracious desire to help young people who find them- 
selves unpopular is the motive of the little book on “The 
Uentle Art of Pleasing.”” The results of a thoughtful ob- 
-ervation of men and manners are given in the form of 
conversation at the breakfast table and in the library. 
Emerson, Holmes, Lamb, De Quincey, and Socrates are 
aptly quoted on many points. The writer shows up 
plainly those intangible habits that are so unpleasant in 
acquaintances, and so hard to recognize in one’s self, and 
suggests ways to overcome them. The good seed is 
dropped quietly, and few could fail to get good ideas from 
the book. 


THE STORY OF LAFAYETTE. By Margaret J. 
Codd. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Paper. 112 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

Mrs. Codd, one of Chicago’s teachers, has prepared an 
admirable story of the life and character of General 
Lafayette, dividing it into short chapters upon specific 
subjects, so that it can be used for class reading or for ex- 
ercises on a day of celebrations. The entire life of this 
great patriot is outlined in these pages, and there are 
enough documents accompanying the story to give the as- 
surance of reliability. 


THE M. M. C. A Story of the Great Rockies. By 
Charlotte M. Vaile. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
& Co. 232 pp. Price, $1.00. ; 

“The M. M. C.” is a mining claim in Colorado that, after 
long labor and many vicissitudes, rewarded the patient 
prospector by showing a valuable streak of ore. A plucky 
New England girl, who is snow-bound in the mining 
camp, is the sunny influence that dissipates misfortune. 
The rugged miner’s devotion to his child is one of many 
touching incidents of a story that is told simply and 
pleasantly 


STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Reader: Myths, Stories, Poems. By Mrs. L. L. W. 
Wilson, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
181 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Mrs. Wilson’s ‘‘Nature Reader” is intended as supple- 
mentary reading matter in a nature course of study. The 
stories and poems are about the moon, the sun, stars, 
plants, trees, and birds. The historic Greek myths are 
told in language simple enough to be understood by sec- 
ond and third year pupils, so that they may have a place 
as early as possible in the child’s thought. The poems 


NATURE 


Paper, 25 cents, net: cloth, 20 cents, net. Edited 


are selected from the writings of Wordsworth, Emerg, 
Longfellow, Lucy Larcom, Phoebe Cary, and Keats. |} 
while the child is learning new words, he acquires ie 
consciously the beginnings of a literary instinct. 
numerous illustrations of the book will please 
children. 

THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. A Stud 

Epistemology. By St. George Mivart, M. D., Ph.J) 

R. S. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth 

pp. 

This is a grand study of the fundamentals of sejey,, 
The unswerving aim of the book is to present nothing 
certain that does not appear to be really evident, an, 
not to shrink from upholding as true whatever. j; 
author’s judgment. possesses the highest concei) 
evidence, Impartiality seeks to be enthroned, N 
scientific considerations have no influence. 

The groundwork of science is in the human mm); 
in the mind of each individual who applies himself tv t 
study of epistemology. The groundwork of science my. 
be sought in our own mind when cognizing scienri{ 
truths, especially those deemed most certain and ; 
reaching. It must be composed of facts and of tru} 
which carry with them their own evidence, which 4 
self-evident, together with our own mental activity 
reflecting upon and recognizing such prepositions as bein: 
the self-evident truths they are. 

The study of this work stimulates the keenest thinking 
the most critical discernment, the most vigorous grasp 
conditions. It is science at its best, philosophy at 
height, and logic in its most intense phases. 

The conclusion is more satisfactory than seems pos 
ble until one gets within sight of the end. “The m 
we study nature, the more profoundly convinced do w. 
become that the action of an all-pervading, but unimagi: 
able, intelligence alone affords us any satisfactory co) 
ception of the universe, as a whole, or of any single p 
tion of cosmos which may be selected for exclusive stud) 
It is only through the conception of such an energy, :s 
an active causative principle, underlying and pervadine 
the material cosmos, together with the recognition of th: 
dignity of human reason, empowered, as it is, to perceiy: 
self-evident, universal, and objective truths, that we ca: 
understand the groundwork of science and attain a fina 
and satisfactory epistemology.” 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 39 East Nineteenth street, New 
York, issue complete revised editions of classic musi: 
“Music-Klassiker” being the compositions of the great 
masters. Beethoven Chopin Mendelssohn, Mozart 
Schubert, Schumann, Orlando di Lasso, Giovanni Pierluig 
da Palestrina, Johann Sehastian Bach, and others. Ther 
is no other equally complete assortment of correct musi 
of the masters for the voice and for instruments The 
collection of standard studies for the pianoforte repr 
senting all styles of composition in a progressive seri 
from the elementary grades to the studies of Choni 
Henselt, and T.iszt, arranged by Conrad Kuhner. in twel\ 
hooks, is cf the zreatest value, as is the ‘“Conservato! 
Collection cf Cheice Pianoforte Music.” by Henrv Gerne 
and the Breitkopf edition of music. The catalogue b 
this house will be sent upon application, and it is w 
worth one’s while to have it at hand. 


HOUGHTON. CO. 


THE Best LITERATURE FoR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND LIBRARIES. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


AMERICAN POEMS. 


by Horacr E, Scupprer. With Biographical Sketehes and Notes 


Revised edition from new piates. Crown &svo, $1.00, net. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. 


By Miss FLORENCE HOLBROOK, Principal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 
Bared on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed for use and 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete selections. Edited by HORACE E,Scupper. With Introductions 


Notes. Crown 8vo, $1.00, ne¢, Revised and Entarged Edition from 


Tremain and Caldwell, two young mem- 
bers of the Exchange, who have joined 
the company. Many interesting discus- 
sions follow, in which “Bulls and Bears” 
are freely applied to stock operations. 

All the topics are given in the form of 
spicy conversations. It adds much to the 
liveliness of the story to know that the 
three gentlemen of the party have become 
interested admirers of the beautiful 
heiress. 

All this time the company are on board 
one of the ocean liners returning from 
Liverpool to New York. The real plot of 
the story is related after the party land in 
New York. This portion of the book w'll 
commend the deepest attention. The 
story ends fittingly, the heroine having 
refused to become an English actress for 
the sake of marrying a good American. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS. A Handbook 
from Chaucer to Living Writers. By 
Mildred Rutherford. Athens, Ga.: 
George W. Harrison. Illustrated. 


Cloth. 730 pp. Price, $2.00 

A remarkable compilation of facts about 
authors, information that teachers and 
pupils desire. The author is a “born 
teacher” of literature. History is woven 
with the literature, each chapter has an 
historical review. There are ample selec- 
tions from each author. At the close of 
each epoch there is an elaborate summing 
up of the history, authors, and works of 
the period, together with an array of ques- 
tions to test the care with which thev have 
studied. This is supplemented with 
one The book is every way 


as the child’s first book in reading, 

THE HIAWATHA PRIMER contains 129 pages of reading text, 8 full-page 
colored illustrations, 4 full-page black and white illustrations, and 65 part- 
page illustrations in black and white, or silhouette; and equipped with read- 
ing and writing lessons in the latest vertical script, and many special 
features. Bound in cloth, with specially designed cover stamp, 40 cents, et, 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

Over 140 issues of unabridged British and American masterpieces. With In- 
troductions, Notes, and Historical and Biographical Sketches. Jound 
in paper and cloth, at prices from 15 to €0 cents, vet. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. 


Containing 120 Classic American Poems set to Standard Music. Paper, 
with cloth back, 30 cents, ne/; boards, 40 cents, nef. 


THE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


50 volumes of literature chosen with the advice of the most prominent 
educators of this country. With Portraits, Illustrations, Biographical 
Sketches, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. Bound in half leather at 
~, 60 and 70 cents, net, The set, $24.90, express unpaid. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


34 volumes, pocket size. Each bound in cloth, about 510 pages, 40 cents, net ; 
the set, $11.56; express unpaid. 


Booxs 


ADAMS'S DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
— : Biographical and Bibliographical Sketches of more than 6,000 
American Authors. Crown &vo, $3.00, 


An I R OF AMERICAN LITERA-. 
evised Edition. an A endix aining P ai 
eight American Authors and Pictures 


BATES'’S TALKS ON WRITING ENGLISH. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


new plates. 
MASTERPIECES tf AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Complete masterpieces from the Works of 13 American Authors. With a 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of each Author. Crown &vo, $1.00, nef. 


MASTERPIECES 0! BRITISH LITERATURE. 


Complete masterpieces from the Works of 16 British Authors. With a Por 
trait and Biographical Sketch of each Author. Crown &yo, $1.00, nef. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES 0} STANDARD POETRY 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by W. J. RoLFE, Litt. D. 
With Notes and Piustrations Each vol., 75 ets.; to teachers, 53 ets., ner 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Arthur, and Other Idylls of 

2. Scott’s Marmion. the King. 

3. Scott’s Lay of the Last g Tennyson’s Lancelot and 
Minstrel. Elaine, and Other Idylls ot 

4. Tennyson’s Princess. the King. 

5. Tennyson's Select Poems.* (8and9. Tennyson's Idylls of the 

6. Tennyson’s in Memoriam. vO 

7: Artes, 10. Byron's Childe Harold. 

8. Tennyson’s Coming of !!: William Morris’ Atalanta’s 


* Revised Edition. Race, and Other Poems 


CLASSIC TRANSLATIONS. 


Students’ Editions of Bryant’s Iliad and Odyssey, Cranch’s -Eneid, and | 
mer’s Odyssey. Each vol., $100, net. 


LITERATURE. 


BATES’S TALKS ON THE STUDY [OF LITERATURE 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

BURT’S LITERARY LANDMARKS. A Guide!to Good Rea 
ing. With Folding Chart and Illustrative Diagrams. 16mo, 75 cents. 


BOTTA’S HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE 


Revised Edition with Index. 12mo, $2.00, net. 


Descriptive cir . 
ptive circulars of the books and series mentioned above. and of many others suttable for 


School, College, and Librar , . . 
’ ge, and Labrary use will be sent on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


1t East 17th Street, NEw YorK, 


378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Literary Notes 


HE CENTORY CO. is issuing a remarkably at- 

tractive list of books for the Christmas season of 
1898. Perhaps the most popular of all of them will 
be the new and superbly illustrated edition of Pil- 
grim’s Progress, with pic tures and decorations by 
G. Woolliscroft Rhead, Frederick Rhead, and Louis 
Rhead. The New York Tribune sveaks of the enter- 
prise as ‘‘ one of the most successful art movements 
ever accomplished in this country. The artists 
have succeeded wonderfully in interpreting the 
spiritof Bunyan. The book is a large octavo, and 
each page has a rich, decorative border. and there 
are ahout twoscore full-page pictures, with a great 
number of small cuts. It is beautifully bound, 
printed on fine paper, and sold at the marvelously 
low price of $1.50. An edition de lure, printed in 
two colors, sells for $5.00. 


Copyright, 1898, by the Century Co, 


And behold at a g-cat distance he saw a 
most pleasant Mouniaincvs Couniry. 
The Centery Cols N «f 


“TUE PILGRIMS PROGRESS.” 


MARIA PARLOA is one of the most popular writers 
in the world on househoid matters. She has just 
written, and The Century Co. has published, a book 
ealled ** Home Economics,’ a guide to household 
management, including the care of everything in 
modern houses, plumbing, ete. There are fifty-two 
illustrations, and the book is most attractively 
bound. The »rice is $1.50. 
* 
* 
is now the most widely 
His wonderfulstory, 


S. MITCHELL 
rican noveli-t 


Dir. 
re alliving 


‘Hugh Wynne,” has reached its sixtieth thousand, 
ands The Adventures of Francois,” his t ew novel 
of the French Revolution, was in its third edition 


b fore issue. The new stery tells of the adventures 
ofa Foundling, Thief, Juggler. ane Fencing-Mas 
ter during the French Ke volution. > [tis romantic 
and picturesque, and already the critics are saying 
that Dr. Mitchell hascreated a pew character in the 


world of tiction. There are tifteen illustrations by 
Castaigne in the book. The price is $1.50. 
* * 
* 


Two beautiful little books for Christmas presents 
are * The Cricket on the Hearth,’ with an intro 
duction by Joseph Jefferson, and ** Poor Richard’s 
A'manack,”’ by Benjamin Franklin, They are issued 
in the exquisite little Thumb-Nail Series, bound in 
stamped leather, with gilt edges, and printed in 
the most attractive style. The cost is a dollar each 


* * 

Jacon A. Riis, the author of ** How the Other 
Half Lives.’ has written a book called * Out of 


Mulberry Street,’ which the Century Co. is issuing, 
It is a collection of his stories and sketches of New 
York tenement-house life. 
* * 

SrockTON 1s One of the most popular 
and the new edition of his fe- 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
It is issued 


FRANK R 
of American writers, 
mous book, ** The Casting 


Mrs. Aleshine,’’ will have a large sale 
with anumberof pictures by Frederick Dorr Steele 
Price, $1.50 
* 


Tue Cenrouny Co, is publishing a number of very 
attractive children’s books fo hristmas season 
Perhaps the one that will have the yvreatest sale is 

The Book of the Ocean,” by Ernest Tag ersoll, with 
American satlors and American 
battleships have verv inuch in evidence ot 
late. and a book which tells of them, and, in addi- 
tion, describes the phenomena of waves, tides, and 
and currents, with thrilling adventures of the early 
voyages and explorers, will meet a heascy recep 
tion from the young folks. Price, $1.50 


* 
* 


THe Century Co., Union Square, New York, 
send a beautifully illustrated catalogue of books to 
any address, without charge. Ask for the speciul 
cirenlar and specimen pages of Pilg 
Progress.’ 


160 illustrations. 
been 


will 


‘The rim’s 


THE ART BOOK OF THE YEAR Pj] 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The 


The New 


THE SPANISH WAR SERIES 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S 


Volume commences with November, 1898. 


Personal Story of the ‘‘[laine”’ 
LIEUTENANT HOBSON’S 


“MERRIMAC” 


narratives have been written for exclusive publi- 
cation in The Century Magazine. and the writers will 
contribute to no other periodicals. The stories will be 
of great = interest, telling many facts never before 
made public. Captain Sigsbee’s three articles begin in 
the November Century; Lieut. Hobson’s three articles 

begin in the December Century. Lieut. Hobson devotes 
the last article to his experiences in Santiago prisons. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
CERVERA’S FLEET 


Will be described by the men who destroyed it 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE, 


These 


HOBSON, 


LIEUT. 


Rear-Admiral Sampson 
Rear-Admiral Schley 
Captain Robley D. Evans 
Captain Henry C. Taylor 
Lieut.-Commander Wainwright, and others 


Each officer will tell his own story of the fight, Rear-Admiral Sampson 
writieg of the general operations of the fleet; Rear-Admiral Schley, of the 
Flying Squadron and the Brooklyn ; Captain Evans, of the Jowa , ete. 


ARTICLES ON GENERAL 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 


By Capt. Mahan, Capt. Crowninshield, and others 


OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE 


A New Life of Alexander the Great 


By Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
Richly Illustrated by Castaigne 


This history will present a remote historical character in the guise of a 
man who would be recognized as human - modern if alive to-day. It is 
the work of Professor Wheeler, head of the Greek Department at (¢ cornell Uni- 
versity, and it is believed that it will take a oe with Tue CENTURY’S great 
historical successes, the lives of Lincoln and Napoleon. The illustrations 
include portraits, objects of art, and reconstructions of Alexander’s day by 
the genius of the famous illustrators, André Castaigne and Louis Loeb. It 


begins in the November number. 
Aa Historical Romance of the Second Crusade 
by MARION CRAWFORD 


’ has forits hero a young English knight. 
historical novel. Louis Loeb will 


This brilliant story, * Via Crucis, 


It is Mr. Crawford’s most important 
illustrate it. 
Papers on Many-Sided Franklin” 
by PAUL LEICESTER FORD 

The popular author of * The True George Washington,” etc., will con- 
tribute se pari ite papers on Franklin Ihe Humorist,” ‘The Writer,” ‘* The 
Journalist,” etc. Fully illustrated. 

Space does not permit a full prospectus of Tuk Cenrury. There will be stories by 


and other well-known writers; the best wood engravings 
* Short Essays on Social Subjects’; four 
author of ** Hugh Wynne"; timely 
and Henry George, ete. 


Frank R. Stockton, 
that are printed anywhere; a new department of 
exquisitely illustrated poems by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
articles; papers by Noah Brooks on Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 


The Christmas Century 


Mark Twain, 


in which Lieut. Hobson's articles begin, will be, it is 
believed, the most entertaining number ever issued. 


w— the vreatest of American monthli Published by 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Price, 


THE CENTURY CO., 


You cinnot make a more useful and beautiful present than a cop 
the new and richly illustrated edition of 


issued. Full-page pictures, borders on every page, 
¥ 


v of 


“ST. NICHOLAS, OR YOUR LIFE!” 


NICHOLA 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge 


BEGINNING 
THE 26th YEAR 


ERHAPS you used to read St. NICHO- 
LAS in its early days. Do you re- 
member how you enjoyed it, how you looked 
forward with eagerness to the day of issue ? 
Twenty-five years have gone by since the 
first number appeared in November, 1873, 
but the magazine is to-day just what it was 
then,— 


The Best Periodical 
in the World for 
Girls and Boys 


It has the same editor, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, and the same policy,—to get the 
best things in literature and art that money 
can buy, and young folks will enjoy and 
thrive under. Young people to-day like to 
read the Henty books, so Mr. Henty has 
written for them a serial story of American 
history; Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of 
“Jan Vedder's Wife,” and Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards, will contribute serials; and there 
are to be good things from Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Lieut. Robert E. Peary, Lloyd 
Osbourne, Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee ithe 
wife of the Wane’s commander), Poultney 
Bigelow, and others. 

Keep in mind the fact that the young 
people of to-day are just as anxious to read 
St. NICHOLAS as you used to be,—and 
how many of them can you subscribe for 
and make happy ? 


The Century Co. 
aad 
oft. Wicholas agasine for Young Folks 
Mereby Certify 


that 
ts entitle) t9 a year's subseription for the oaid 


Nt Di holas 


agazme 


» the gift of 


beginning with 


ss th ynature of the Aecretary of The Gentury Go., at 
Ve the office of the Company in Wew York, thie 
da n the yeas 189 
ane y of in the yea - 
1 large ce? lificate colors, of which 


this is a miniature, is useful if vou wish to 
make a present of a year’s subscription, 
We send it, free of charge, to any one who 
asks for it, with a subscription. 

The price is $3.00 a year, and the year 
begins with November,—an_ espectally 
beautiful birthday tissue. December is the 
Christmas number. All dealers the 
publishers take subscriptions. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE. NEW YORK 


Progress 


‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” just 


large paper, printed in tint, 


only $1.50 per copy. 


Send for the descriptive circular. 
THE CENTURY 


Address, 


CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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(Continued from Page 540.} 


FRIENDS AND FOES OF YOUTH. By 
Rev. Charles Wood, D. D._ Philadel- 
phia: The Union Press. 132 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Dr. Wood has been eminently successful 
both as a speaker and writer upon the 
practical subjects which should interest 
the young man of the nation. In these 
ten chapters he speaks to youth from the 
religious standpoint, nevertheless the 
friends and foes of which he treats are 
real in every life.—the one class acting as 
guardian angels to warn and protect, and 
the other class as lurking enemies wai'ing 
to destroy, and the wise course to be pur- 
sued by every young man is to take heed 
to the warnings and thus escape the evil 
and gain the good that is in store for the 
virtuous. The book is a valuable contri- 
bution to this class of literature. 

MEN AND MANNERS OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Susan Ha'e. 
New York: Flood & Vincent. 326 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

It is an interesting fact that the mate- 
rial of this book was drawn from the li- 
brary of the author’s mother, found in 
their old home, bearing dates of publica- 
tion earlier than her birth, which were the 
favorites of her youth. Research in these 
volumes has brought to light the manners 
and customs of the century, as here re- 
vealed, in a very clear and interesting 
view. 

People began to write good prose and 

beautiful poetry in the English language 
twelve centuries ago, but it is only with 
the end of the seventeenth and opening of 
the eighteenth century that the intel- 
lectual stir of the times begins to assume 
a personal character. Lives, biographies, 
essays. and letter-writing from th‘s time 
abound. This literature naturally centred 
in London, reflecting upon human char- 
acter and human life as seen in the great 
city. Hence in London we learn more of 
the county life of England. We gather 
other information from Addison, Fielding, 
and Goldsmith. In view of these facts, 
the author made his selections for this 
book. She aimed to reveal what our great 
grandmothers thought. and what were 
their characteristics. She does not at- 
tempt to deal with the literary style of this 
period, and yet she recognizes that the 
hiegraphies are all charmingly written, 
and that their works are analyzed by our 
own best writers in other books. Her ob- 
ject in preparing the book was to awaken 
an interest on the subject, and to stimu- 
late the readers to a more careful and 
earnest character afforded by the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century. 


THE YOUNG SUPERCARGO. A Story 
of the Merchant Marine. By William 
Drysdale. Brain and Brawn Series. 


Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. 

352 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“The Young Supnereargo” of Mr. Drys- 
dale’s story is a thoroughly likable boy, 
straightforward and honest. with nothing 
of the prig about him. By doing his work 
well and making the most of his oppor- 
tunities, he is advanced from cabin boy to 
the position of supereargo, and finally be- 
comes purser of an ocean steamship. The 
story is instructive, as it tells of what a 
boy with an inquiring mind and wide- 
open eyes sees in London, Marseilles, 
Yucatan, and the West Indies. There is 
no lack of exciting incidents and adven- 
tures on land and sea. The finding of his 
father, who had been given up as lost in 
shipwreck, in a New Zealand hospital 
makes a happy climax to an entertaining 
story. 


DICK IN THE DESERT. By James 
Otis. New York and Bosten: T. Y. 
Crewell & Co. 84 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


“Dick in the Desert” is the storv of a 
bov of thirteen who walked fortv-five 
miles across a Nevada desert—such a trip 
as no sane man would urdertake—hecause 
there was no other wav to secure the heln 
which would save his father’s life. His 
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pluck, boyish simplicity, and unconscious 
heroism won the hearts of the rough 
ranchmen, as it must win the heart of 
every reader. The story is told simply 
‘and vividly as by one who knew and loved 
little Dick. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Criti- 
cal and Exegetical Notes, by Herman 
Wadsworth Hayley, Ph.D. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 178 pp. Price, $1.60. 

A scholarly, critical edition of ‘Alces- 
tis,’ one of the best-known and most 
popular of all the Euripidean dramas, in 
convenient text-book form—the first edi- 
tion in English for forty years—will be 
welcomed by all students of the Greek 
drama. The careful, critical treatment, 
the full discussion of difficulties, doubts, 
and theories, and the clear, fairly con- 
servative judgment of the editor combine 
to make this a work of great value. The 
introduction presents an account of the 
history of the “Myth of Alcestis,”’ its ap- 
pearance in literature and in ancient art; 
and of the Euripidean play, its text, its 
roles, and the scenic representation. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REMINIS- 
CENCES OF HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. Edited by T. J. Ellinwood, 
his private stenographer. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 187 pp. 
Mr. Beecher, in his sermons and lecture- 

room talks at the Friday night meetings 
of Plymouth church, told many anecdotes 
and incidents from his personal experi- 
ence. Selections from these talks make a 
unique autobiography, and give the key- 
note to his nature and his preaching as 
nothing else can give it. There is no 
egotism here, but the reminiscences of 
boyhood and home life, of travel and 
preaching, and the inner experiences of 
his life are told incidentally. and in a tone 
of self-forgetting frankness. It is a book 
to strengthen his place in the loving hearts 
of many people. 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. By 
Chambers. New York: 
Stokes Company. 

An historical novel, if the subject be 
well chosen and handled with discretion, 
appeals to the reader more strongly than 
many another form of writing. In 
“Ashes of Empire,’’ Mr. Chambers has 
thoroughly entered into his subject, and 
has produced a book that will be read for 
its charming style, as well as for the 
storv itself. It is one of a series upon the 
decline and fall of the French empire, and 
treats of events occurring from the dis- 
aster at Sedan to the downfall of Paris. 
The book and the series are well worth 
reading. 


Robert W. 
Frederick A. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. 
By Josiah H. Gilbert, Ph.D., and Ellen 
Sullivan of the Albany High School. 
Revised Edition. New York: The H. 
P. Smith Publishing Company. 205 
Dp. 

The inductive method of teaching al- 
gebra, as presented in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “Lessons,” is. in some respects, 
original. In accordance with the idea 
that the pupil accepts a formula as re- 
liable, and remembers it when he has 
worked it out for himself, principles of 
algebra are developed in such a way that 
the pupil can formulate rules for himself. 
Definitions are given only as thev are 
needed, so that the beginner is not ap- 
nalled by a long list of strange terms. 
Each lesson is made a review and devel- 
opment of previous exercises, and no sub- 
iect is entirely dismissed till the end of 
the book. Mental examples receive con- 
siderable attention, and constant practice 
is afforded in applying algebraic symbols 
to arithmetical problems. A few prob- 
lems are given with each lesson. instead 
of being relegated to a chanter by them- 


selves, where they are all too easily 
omitted, 
The book is designed for the higher 


grades of the grammer schocl. and for bo- 
ginners in the high school. Under a com- 
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petent teacher, this method should give a 
thorough knowledge of elementary alge- 
bra. The difficulty is that all explanation 
and proof is left to the teacher. Such de- 
pendence of the pupil on the teacher is 
risky unless the class is small and time is 
plenty. The work of deducting rules will 
be done by a few bright scholars, and any 
one who misses, forgets, or fails to under- 
stand the teacher’s explanation gets very 
little help from the book. 

The lessons have been prepared from 
the experience of successful teachers, and 
the many good points of the book merit 
success. 

HOW TO GET STRONG AND HOW 
TO STAY SO. By William Blaikie. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 495 
pp. Price, $1.75. 

In his new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
Blaikie’s most excellent book the subject 
of physical culture is covered exhaus- 
tively. No one is better qualified to write 
upon this subject, as he draws from his 
personal experiences and life-long inter- 
est in athletic training. The book is in- 
tended not only fcr athletes, but for all. 
It indulges in no hobby, no pet schemes, 


but urges those means by which pody- 
building and health-giving results may 
be arrived at in the most sensible man- 
ner. Special attention is given to the 
needs of children, and demonstrates that 
bodily vigor and menal power go han in 
hand, 


MY SCRAP BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 
Latimer. Chicago: 
Co. Price, $2.50. 
Connected by close family ties with the 

period of which she writes, and haying 

had personal opportunities of obtaining 
exact data concerning that epoch, Mrs 

Latimer is especially well fitted to produce 

this volume on the French Revolution. 

The several chapters are carefully com- 

piled and written, dealing with each syh- 

ject with an open, yet concise, style that 
will appeal to the reader. As an addition 
to historical literature, this book wi]| he 
cordially welcomed, while as a series of 
biographical narratives it will command 

a prominent position. It should find a 

place in every library of whatever pre- 

tensions. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s New Books. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Fair God. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. By 
Lew WALLACE, author cf * Ben Hur,” ete. 
Holiday ed tion. Superbly illustrated with 
40 full-page photogravures, 76 head-pieces, 
76 rubricated initials and tail-pieces, by 
Eric Pape. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $7. 

The illustrations in these beautiful volumes are of very 


high artistic quality, and the books rank among the finest 
holiday volumes ever produced by the Riverside Press. 


The House of the Seven Gables. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. /foliday 
edition. With 20 full-page photogravures 
by Maude A. Cowles and Genevieve 
Cowles, and many head-pieces and initials. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, $5. 


A Child’s History of England. 


By CHARLES DiIckENS. /foliday edition. 
With 48 full-page engravings from photo- 
graphs by Clifton Johnson. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, $2.50. A_ beautiful 
book, profusely illustrated with admirable 
pictures of castles, cathedrals, abbeys, 
battlefields, etc. 


The Beginnings of New England. 


By JOHN Fiske. J//lustrated edition. 
Containing portraits, maps, facsimiles, 
contemporary views, prints, and other his- 
toric material. 8vo, $4. 


The Life of Our Lord in Art. 


With some account of the Artistic Treat- 
ment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. 
By M. Hurt, editor of Mrs. 
Jameson’s “Sacred and Legendary Art.” 
With about too illustrations. Uniform 
with Miss Hurll’s edition of Mrs. Jame- 
son's Art Works. 8vo, $3. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth. 


A Notable Story of Washington's Cam- 
paign in New Jersey in 1778. By EVERETT 
T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


$1.50. 
Stories of the Cherokee Hills. 


By MAvurice THompson. With 8 full- 


page illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 
12mo, $1.50. 

The Charming Sally. 
Privateer Schooner of New York. <A 


Tale of 1765. A story of the stirring time 
of the Stamp Act. By JAmMes Oris. With 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Dorothy Deane. 
A delightful Christmas Story for Girls. 
By ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. With illus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Little Jane and Me. 
A charming Story of Girl Life in New 
York City Fifty Years Ago. Wy M. E. 
With a frontispiece illustration. Square 
12mo, $1. 

Leather-Stocking Tales. 

By JAMES FENIMORE Cooper. 
Riverside edition. With a photogravure 
frontispiece in each volume. 5 vols. 12mo, 
$6.25. (Sold only 1 sets.) 


Ne 


Sold by Booksellers. 


FICTION. 


The Battle of the Strong. 


By GILBERT PARKER, author of “The 
Seats of the Mighty,” ete.  7wen//et/ 
thousand. 12m0, $1.50. 


‘* Another characteristic success in Mr. Gilbert Parker’ 
gallant romantic style. . . Such a splendid story 
splendidly told, will be read by the public with avidity.” 
St. James's Gazette, London. 


Prisoners of Hope. 
By MARY JOHNSTON. With a frontispiece 
illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘* Wonderfully dramatic and fascinating. The 
laid in colonial Virginia, inthe days of Charles the Se: 
and the story is not only a sound piece of historical fiction, 
but a vigorous, forcible, stirring romance.’’— Charieston 
News and Courier. 


The Puritans. 
By ARLO BATES, author of “ The Pagans,” 
The Philistines,’ etc. Crown Svo, $1.<0. 


“It fairly challenges attention and interest, and is th 
oughly exhilarating in that it is a departure from the com 
mon limitations of the ordinary novel.’’— Boston Herald 


POETRY, ESSAYS. 


CAMBRIDGE EDITION. 
Poetical Works of Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Burns. 
Each containing a portrait of the author. 
a vignette, a biographical sketch, notes, a 
chronological table, and indexes of titles 
and first lines. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$2 each; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; full 
levant, $5.50. 
Browning. 
Cloth, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5; 
calt or full levant, $7. 


tree 


From Sunset Ridge. 


Poems Old and New. 
HOWE. 12mo0, $1.50. 


The Life and Letters of Paul the 
Apostle. 

By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D., author of * The 

Evolution of Christianity,” etc. 12mo 

$1.50. 


Social Ideas in English Letters. 


By Vipa D. ScuppER, Associate Pro 
fessor of English Literature at Wellesl«s 
College, author of * The Life of the Spirit 
in the Modern English Poets.” 12mo 
$1.75. 

The Bibliotaph and Other People. 


A group of uncommonly good essays. |! 
LEON H. VINCENT. 12m0, $1.59. 


A World of Green Hills. 


A charming book of observat'cn ol 
and birds in the mountain region of \ 
giniaand North Carolina. By BRADFO 
TORREY, author of “ Birds in the Bus! 
16omo, $1 25. 


By 


A Corner of Spain. 


A book of interesting observation, ¢s 
cially in Malagaand Seville. By MiriA 


COLES HARRIS. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Photographs. 


ner’s exclusively. 


THeopore ROOSEVELT. 
From a copyrighted photograph 
by Rockwood. 


the text. This will stand as the authoritative history 


tive side of the war will be announced later.) 


| The 


Scribner. 


Rreuarp Harping Davis. 


COL. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 
ON THE WAR. 


Illustrated by Drawings and 


On the entire subject of the 
Spanish-American war, before, 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS that change the destinies of nations. In an- 


will continue to be a prominent anid 
frequent contributor during “99, be- 
ginning with the Janu ry number, in 
which he will have a love story hav- 
ing to do with the Spanish war. 
will contribute both fiction and special 
articles, details of which will be an- 
nounced in full later on in the year. 


Davis's vivid war description, *In the Rifle 


paper Story, by Jesse Lynch Willivms; 
many other features, mostly illustrates 


CHARLFS SCRIBNER S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


Partial Prospectus, Full Prospectus sent on Request. 


GEORGE W. CABLE’S ‘THE EN- 


TOMOLOGIST,”’’ illustrated by Apert STEVENSON’S 
Herter, will be a short serial love story of 

New Orleans, among the scenes of his earlier LETTERS, 

books. Epirep spy Sipney Corvin, 


Rupyarp Dr. Henry van 


First of all, th. leader of the will contribute a group of stories about shoot- illustrations from rare sources. 
Rough Riders, who was already ing and life in the woods. Another group, in- No one of modern times had 
well known as awriter before spired by phases of Western politic. life, will 
he became distinguished as be by Wittiam Wuirre—the first en- 
soldier, will tell the picturesque titled ‘* A Victory for the People.” 
story of the now famous regi- 
ment, from the inception of the 
very original idea to the muster- 
ing out of the men at Montauk 
Point. It will begin in January 
and run through six numbers. 

The Met antennas. BY JOHN R. SPEARS, illustrated by Warren 
many of them from photographs 
taken under the supervision of 
Co onel Roosevelt for this pur- 
pose, closely fullow and in the most effective manner illustrate 
of his 
regiment as a fighting machine, as well as being a vivid narra- 
tive, with numerous anecdotes showing the individual bravery of 

> ‘ icle > inis Ae 

his men. (Col. Roosevelt’s series of articles on the Administra with the great public men and events of the anecdotes of Macready, the 
past half-century. In ‘** Four National Con- elder Booth, the elder Jefferson. 
of Fanny Kemble, of the old 
Bowery Theatre, the old Park 


more 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY BY *Q,” 
‘A Ship of Stars,” a stirring tale of love and 
adventure, will run about half the year. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN AMERICA, govon 


APPLETON CLARK, includes much that will 


SENATOR HOAR’S REMINISCENCES, 
illustrated from portraits, facsimiles, etc., will 
be his political and personal memoirs, dealing 


veutions,” he tells of some of the little things 


other paper he writes of Webster, ‘n another of 


‘? i 9 i stage. 

He 

; is published monthly at $3.00 a year, 25 % 

cents anumber. Begin your subscription 

% with the beautiful Christmas number. + traits, 


The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain's notable article on American and Colonial Expansion; Richard Harding 
Pits’’; The Taking of Manilla, bv Capt. T. Bentley Mott; 16 
Pages of Color Illustration, bv Maxtield Parrish, for F. J, Stimson’s version of ** The Rape of the Rhinegold ” ; 


Christmas An Irish Immigrant Story, by Sarah Orne Jewett; A Fanciful Humorous Story, by Arthur Colton; A News- 
A Mimic War Correspondence, by Robert Louis Stevenson; and 


ROBERT LOUIS 


ar, ; SHORT STORIES of the sort for which begin in January and will con- 
during, and after hostilities, Col. Scribner’s is known will be plentiful, including tinue throughout the year 


Roosevelt will write for Scrib- a quite extraordinary tale in a fresh field by , ay 
accompanied by facsimi'es and 


literary friends than 
Stevenson, and these notable 
letters cover significant 
years and events of his life. 


C. D. GIBSON’S ‘The 
Ages of American 
Women,” 
delight those who are fond of stirring adven- ings by McCarter, Parisu, Petxorro, and Wa 
tures and striking details, and will prove a reve- AppLeron Crark — both black and white and in colors — are 
lation to nearly all of the present generation. included in the Art Dept. for ‘99. 


with an introduction by her son, Joun Drew, will be full of 


Blaine, in another he repeats verbatim certain) Theatre, and other noted play- 
memorable conversations with Grant. ers and 
( carly days of the American 

Copious illustrations for 
the work are being secured from 
* rare sources — among them por- 
souvenirs, 
«sketches, and old miniatures. 


and notable draw- Roserr Louis Stevenson. 


MRS. JOHN DREW’S REMINISCENCES, 


play-houses of the 


character 


(Continued from page S42.) 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER. A Tale of Hotspur and 
Glendower. By G. A. Henty. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by Ralph Peacock. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 378 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A brilliant story. The author has purposely selected 
the stirring times at the beginning of the Wars of the 
Roses to add force to the thrilling scenes which he de- 
scribes. The Scotch under Douglas and the Welsh under 
Owen Giendower were attacking the English. Oswald 
Forsier, the hero, lived with his father near the Scotch 
border, and saw many a hard battle there. Entering the 
service of Lord Percy (Hotspur), he was sent to Wales, 
where he was knighted for great bravery, and where he 
fought against and was captured by Owen Glendower. 
He was afterwards released, and returned home in time 
to take part in the rebellion of the earl of Northumber- 
land. and took part in the fatal battle of Shrewsbury. 
After that defeat he settled down on his knightly honors 


as deputy-warden of the border. 


SKETCH BOOKS. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
With Illustrations by the Author and a Portrait. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 772 pp. Price, $1.75. 
This is volume V. of the biographical edition of Thack 

eray’s works, in thirteen volumes, which Harper & 

Brothers are publishing at stated periods, and embraces 

“The Paris Sketch Book,” ‘The Irish Sketch Book, 

“Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” ete. 

In variety, humor, and illustration it far excels any pre- 


vious volume. 


THE BUSINESS GIRL. By Ruth Ashmore. Ladies’ 
Home Journal Girls’ Library. Philadelphia: urtis 
Publishing Company. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 177 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The girl of the work-a-day world has a friend in Ruth 

Ashmore, and it is good advice she gets in this book from 

It treats of every phase of the business girl’s 


her pen. 
1er dress, her 


life, in the office and at home, her reading, ! 
amusements. and all else that interests her. 


INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED HOMES. By William 
Martin Johnson. Ladies’ Home Journal Household 
Library Series. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing 
Company. New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. 139 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A glimpse into another house ¢ ften suggests something 
to make one’s own home more attractive. One hundred 
photographs of cosy corners, piazza nooks, and rooms 
upstairs and downstairs, accompanied by directions for 
securing the pleasing effects, as in this volume by Mr. 
Johnson, cannot fail to appeal to a woman's imagination 
and ingenuity. 

NEWS FROM THE BIRDS. By Leander 58. Keyser 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 229 pp. 

Instead of a dull presentation of facts about nature, 
the child has in this volume of Dr. Harris’ Home Read 


ing Books a delightfully informal interview with birds 
and with a bird lover, who tells what he has observed of 
their looks, songs, and habits. Numerous good pictures 
of birds, nests, and wood scenes brighten the pages. The 
child must feel, in reading this book, the delights of dis- 
covery and an enthusiasm for personal observation of 
nature. 


TEKLA. By Robert Barr. New York: Frederick <A. 

Stokes Company. 437 pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is with genuine pleasure that one who has had pre- 
vious acquaintance with this author takes up a_ book 
bearing his name. ‘“‘Tekla”’ is so far from being an ex- 
ception that, once having commenced the story, one is 
loath to lay it down until the last page is reached. 

The theme begins almost on its first page, and is not 
lost sight of to the end. Its descriptive passages are 
clear, its dialogue sharp and crisp, and its action bold and, 
at times, startling. No lover of romance should fail to 
read this mcst charming story. 


GREAT BOOKS. By the Very Rev. Frederick W. Far- 
rar, D. D. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 311 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dean Farrar speaks from a close familiarity with the 
great werks of literature when he urges young people 
to read the masterpieces. The first essay on ‘Great 
Rooks” deals with the influence of reading on character, 
and the need of discrimination, and then gives a cursory 
glimpse of the great periods of literature In the other 
essavs he writes of Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, 
and “The Imitation of Christ.’’ He shows in each great 
work its elevating influence and its inspiration to higher 
theught. The essays unfortunately lack the contagious 
enthusiasm that would lead one to a first-hand acquaint 
ance with the great books. 


DOMITIA By S. Baring Gould: New York: Frederick 

A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

From the time one begins this volume at its opening 
chapter until he closes it at the end of the last page, in- 
terest in the story is continuous and well maintained. 
At times. and not infrequently, the dramatic action rises 
to a marked height, while throughout the story runs a 
quiet, yet strong, undercurrent of pathetic calm, which 
adds to it a charm, and about which a tale of remarkable 
feeling is woven. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
RUROPE FROM THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA TG 
THE PRESENT TIME. Vol. II., 1850-1897. By 
Charles M. Andrews of Bryn Mawr. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sens. Cloth. Gilt. 470 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Of volume J. the Journal has already spoken in high 

cominendation. This, the concluding volume, deals wth 

the Murope known to the present generation, the last half 
century The features of the work which impress me 
most are the concentration of thought upon those coun- 
tries that have been influential in shaping the history of 
continental Europe; the treatment of those phases only 


that concern the historical development in the larger 
sense: the omission of the detail of the historical devel- 
opment of each country; the logical, rather than the 
chronological, treatment of history; the suppression of 
uninteresting non-essentials; touching lightly upon 
“drum and trumpet” history. 

The omission, to a large exent, of biographical history 
is not so pleasing, nor is the absence of illustrative inci- 
dents conducive to.heightened interest. Nevertheless, 
the work is well done. Professor Andrews has grappled 
with his succession of themes in an heroic manner. He 
has had a plan of action, and has carried it out with great 
care, The setting is such as give a vivid picture of the 
great events of the half century. 

Ncwhere else, so far as my reading goes, can one get 
fhe same complete and graphic view of the Europe as it 
is to-day in the light of the conditions that have made 
it what it is. After reading these pages, one has a 
broader view of the Eastern question, a better under- 
stending of the Austro-Hungarian empire, a clearer com- 
prehension of modern Italy, Prussia, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. Professor Andrews has seen Europe as in America, 
and he presents the picture that Americans should sce. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN. By Woods 
Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 241 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Darwinism, fifty years ago, was considered by the gen- 

eral pnuolic, and especially the Christian churches, as a 

synonym of irreligion, and Darwin as an atheist. Yet 

here is «a book ably written, and in which the subject is 
intelligently and reverently treated, which declares that 

Darwinism is a “gospel,” and that “it has no quarrel with 

religion.”” The author attempts to prove that “the faith 

of Darwinism is as steadfast,” its ‘‘consolations” are as 
great, and its spirit of worship as profound and as power- 
ful as those of revealed religion: that the message of the 
zospel, according to Darwin, is, in its truth, “good news,” 

“olad tidings’: that, ‘far from destroying or antagoniz- 

ing the religious instinct, the spirit of worship, Darwin- 

ism broadens and quickeus it.” 

Certainly the book throws new light upon the subject, 
and confirms the belief of intelligent readers that the 
great philosopher was not a dangerous enemy of his race, 
but one of the world’s great benefactors. 


A GIRL OF ’76. By Amy E. Blanchard. Boston and 

Chicago: W. A. Wilde & Co. 331 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The part girls played in the stirring, anxious days of 
76 is not often told, but the story of “A Girl of '76” shows 
many ways in which their courage and patriotism were 
displayed, The seene is laid in and near Boson, and 
many historic events are described, from the tea party to 
the evacuation of Boston by the British. The movements 
of the army and the character of the times are accurately 
and vividly portrayed. We get the atmosphere of the 
people and the place. Bits of simple romance are woven 
in with the events of war, and it is altogether a very en- 
tertaining story. The publishers have done their part to 
make an attractive volume. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches varous forms cf 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 


and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 24: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Concordia, Kan. 
November 25-26 : Northwest Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association, Crookston, Minn. 

November 25-26: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 

November 25-26: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Bellaire, O. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Sandusky, O. 

December 2. Northwest Middlesex Teachers’ 
Association, Ayer, Mass. 

December 3: New England Conference of Ed- 
ucational Workers, Boston, Mass. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 26-30: Idaho State 
Association, Lewiston, Idaho. 

December 27: F orida State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Augustine, Fla. 

December 27-29: Montana Council of Edu- 
cation, Helena, Mon. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 


Teachers’ 


December 27-29: New York Grammar 
School Council, Troy, N. Y. 

December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

December 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 27-29: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 27-30: Indiana State Teachers 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 27-30: Southern Educational 
Teachers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28-30: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 

December 29-30: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, New York City, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A teachers’ institute, under the direction 
of the state department of public instruc- 
tion, and the seventh meeting of the Straf- 
ford County Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the high school building, Somers- 


worth, on Monday, November 28, 1898. 

State Superintendent Folsom will tell 

“How Teachers Waste Time.” 
HANOVER. Rev. Samuel Colcord 


Bartlett, ex-president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, died at his home on the evening of 
November 16 of acute indigestion, aged 
eighty-one years. Dr. Bartlett had led an 
eventful and useful life. He was a gradu- 
ate from Dartmouth, and for fifteen years 
its president, and was widely known as an 
educator and theologian (of the old 
school). On resigning his office as presi- 
dent of the college, he still held a subordi- 
nate position as instructor under President 
Tucker, and performed valuable service 
up to within a few days of his death. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The nineteenth anniversary 
and banquet of the old schoolboys of Bos- 
ton of 1878 and prior was held at Young’s 
hotel November 17. The attendance 
showed that there yet remain many of 
these veterans, who joyfully clasp hands 
on these occasions, and thus recall the ex- 
periences of their youthful days. No epi- 
sode in social life can be more interesting 
than these greetings, which represent the 
old-fashioned Boston schools.——The an- 
nual reunion of the Girls’ High School As- 
sociation, was attended on the evening of 
November 8. Mrs. Channing Rust, the 
president, welcomed the alumnae and 
guests, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. 
John Tetlow. Dr. William Gallagher, Miss 
Ellen M. Folsom, Miss A. R. Curtis, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Thurber. A worthy 
tribute was paid Miss Margaret A. Badger, 
who was a teacher in the school for forty- 
two years, and Dr. Eliot, for four yea: 


“Mrs. Sanders had 
ten hemorrhages and 
people here said she 
would never be well 
again.” 


W. A. Sanders, Esq., of Hern, Mason County, 
W. Va., writes: ‘* My wife had hemorrhage of 
the lungs. She had 
ten hemorrhages and 
people here said 
she would never be 
wellagain. But she be- 
gan totake Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, and she soon began 
to gain strength and 
flesh. After taking ten 
bottles she was entirely 
well. If you think this 
will do you any good to 
publish, just use it, and, 
if anyone disputes the 
merits of this almost 
omnipotent medicine, 
they may enclose a self- 
addressed envelope with 
stamp, and I will an- 
swer."’ 

When anything is 
wrong with the lungs 


a ~ there is no time to 
lose. The steps are 
easy quick 


from a ‘‘slight cold ”’ 
to bronchitis ; from bronchitis to pneu- 
monia; from pneumonia to permanently 
weakened lungs, and from that to dread 
consumption itself. 

The time to cure consumption is before it 
gets a start. Take Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery on the first appearance 
of cough or cold, and vou willnever have a 
hemorrhage oratubercle. The ‘‘Discovery” 
is the greatest health builder in the world. 
It first straightens out all digestive disor 
ders, and aids the body in ridding itself of 
poisonous effete matter. It tones up the 
stomach, invigorates the liver and in con- 
nection with Dr. Pierce’s Pellets keeps the 
bowels open and regular. Don’t let an un- 
scrupulous medicine dealer foist some 
substitute when you want Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines, Assert your rights—get what 
you ask for, and be well. 


principal. Principal Tetlow gave the 
principal address.——-And now another 


class of reformers appear on the stage of 
action. The Building Trades Council and 
Labor Union will vote for no candidates 
for the school board who will not pledge 
themselves to give union labor and union- 
made text-books the preference. Rep- 
resentatives of the Boston Public School 
Alumni Associations, of which there are 
thirty, met at the Parker house on the 
evening of November 15 to devise means 
to secure the election of a school commit- 
tee composed entirely of Boston public 
school graduates. The subject has been 
discussed in the several associations for 
several months, but no public action has 
been taken until now. The Boston Puble 
School Association is headed by Colonel 
Thomas L. Livermore, Major Henry lL. 


he 


MEAKES THE FAMOUS 


Higginson, and Thomas J. Gargan, ‘7; 
will place their candidates before ¢},. | 
publican and Democratic convention. .,,, 
urge their acceptance. If their eae 
ment is refused, they will take oy; 
nation papers, and make a vigor eee 


before the people. The leader, state 
however, that they find both in Vor of 
accepting a selection by an outside orgay;. 


zation which exists solely for the jeg; in- 
terests of the schools. The outlook ; 


therefore encouraging.——Anothier atta. 
has been made upon the school commits, 
by the Building Trades Counci|. 
charge the school board with violating tho 
law by permitting contractors to work oy 


school buildings on Sundays, and entrysy 
the officers to call the mayor's attention 
to the matter. 

CAPE COD. Barnstable county has an 
educational Round Table which is of great 
value. The November meeting was held 
at Hyannis, William A. Baldwin of tho 
Hyannis normal school presiding. 


Tice of Sandwich, secretary. There were 
sessions Friday evening and Saturday 
morning. The topics were ‘What 


changes ought to be made in the courses 
of study for the upper grades of our gram 
mar schools and for our high schools” 
and ‘Promotions.”’ The next meeting 
will be held January 13, and one of the 
subjects will be “Contracts with 
Teachers.’’——-The next meeting of the 
Barnstable County Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Franklin hall, Buzzard’s 
Bay, Friday, January 13. The teach 
ers’ institute at Hyannis was well at- 
tended. It was under the management of 
Dr. J. T. Prince. The Sandwich local 
paper prints each month a list of current 
topics prepared by Superintendent Tice. 
SOMERVILLE. As a test of perfection 
in school discipline, no better object les- 
son can be found than at the Prescott 
grammar school on the afternoon of No- 
vember 3, when Principal Samuel A. John- 
son, learning that the building was on fire, 
ordered the school fire signal sounded, 
and more than 500 pupils formed in line, 
marched to the cloakrooms, took their 
coats and hats, and quietly filed out of 


HOW’S THIS ? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 

for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 

cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by thei 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN. & MARVIN 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi 
mcnials free. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


PRACTICALLY FREE! 


The Small Cost of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, 
SELF-BINDERS. 
TRANSPARENT PAPER, 


Wire THRE . 


Enormous ANNUAL Savine EFFECTED 


Length of Life ani 
Extra Durability of the Text. Books, 


~ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Actually 


Samples free, 


P. O, Box 648 (S), 


FREE to School Boards! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOKCOVER CO., SprincFieto, Mass. 
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the building under the leadership of their 
teachers, without confusion or apparent 
excitement. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The sixty-second 
birthday of Mount Holyoke College was 
celebrated November 9 with appropriate 
ceremonies. The cornerstone was laid on 
November 8, but, as election came on that 
day this year, the celebration was attended 
a day later. The founders’ day exercises 
occurred in the Mary Lyon chapel. The 
address of the day was delivered by Dr. 
Stephen G. Barnes of Longmeadow. The 
$100,000 gift by late Charles P. Wilder in 
his will has now become available. 

MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. The Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, John H. Haaren, president, continues 
to be a great help and success. There 
are classes every day in the week, On 
Mondays, third year German and picto- 
rial drawing; Tuesday, Latin and illus- 
trative drawing; Wednesday, first year 
German, first year French, and_ physi- 
ology; Thursday, third year French and 
figure drawing; Friday, literature, psy- 
chology, and natural science; Saturday, 
physics, natural science, history, composi- 
tion, and psychology. Dr. E. P. Crowell 
of public school No. 36 has charge of the 
arrangements.—-— Professor Irving W. Fay 
was permanently blinded while experi- 
menting with liquefied air at the Polytech- 
nic Institute October 22. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association, John H. Haaren, 
president, held a five days’ meeting, be- 
ginning November 2. The time wus de- 
voted to class drill on the subjects each 
master had on hand. 


EDUCATORS AND 


resulting 


exhaustion. 


ye ars ago, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago University 
teachers’ classes down town are starting 
off successfully.——The Chicago Educators 
are about to engage in a novel enterprise 
for their own pleasure, and yet it will have 
an important bearing on the public 
schools. They propose to go into country 
life during their summer vacation. The 
organization may be called the Chicago 
Teachers’ Club. They hope to enlist 600 
teachers in the enterprise. They have 
their eye on a farm of 400 acres in South 
Central Wisconsin, not far from the Fox 
River valley. The cost of the farm is 
$20,000. This farm is to be stocked and 
cultivated to pay the expenses of the club, 
and afford the recreations of a delightful 
country life. All school questions will be 
shut out for the time, and the “wide, wide 
world” taken in. May the enterprise suc- 
ceed and prove a worthy example for other 
large cities. Teachers need such a change 
to fit them for the arduous duties of the 
schoolroom, ——- Superintendent Andrews 
has won a complete victory in his fight 
for the nomination of night school prin- 
cipals, without reference to the district 
committees of the board of education. 
The board has adopted the list of princi- 
pals submitted by Dr. Andrews months 
ago, which had been held up since the 
schcol management committees tried to 
cverride the superintendent in the Can- 
non case, Other suggestions of the super- 
intendent have been adopted by the board, 
and he is now recognized as in control of 
the publie schools of the city, as he should 
be while he holds the office assigned him. 

The twelfth educational conference of 
high schools and academies affiliating and 


BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 


from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 


and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 


Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by BM 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy k ‘own for coidin the head, sore, throat, and influenza 


It does not contain cocaime, morphine, vor narcotic of any description, 


By mail 50 cents. 


CUT THIS OUT as a Reminder 


Ol 


THE 


New Lothrop Books for 1898. 


The True Story of 


Benjamin Franklin, told for boys and 


girls, by Elbridge S. Brooks $1.50 
A Little Maid of Corcord Town: a romance of the Revolu- 

tion, by Margaret Sidney 1.50 
Marjory and Her Neighbors the st- ry of three little girls and a 

boy, by Louise E. Catlin ‘ 1.50 
Cian of the Chariots: a romance of the days of Kinz Arthur, by 

The Deserter: a book of two wars, by Harold Frederick. . ‘ 1.25 
The Prince of Peace, or the beautiful life of Jesus, by “‘ Pansy” 

(Mrs. Alden) ; 1.50 
Bilberry Poys and Girls: tle story of New England Young Folks, 

by Sophie Swett 1.25 
An Island Heroine: a an Island Revolutionary Story, by Mary 

(Mrs. Alden) 126 
The Older Brother, a s‘ory of self-denials, by “‘ Pansy ” (Mrs Alden) 75 
A Little New England Maid and how she lived for wan, by 

Kate Tannatt Woods 1.00 
As in a Mirror, a story of cian. a ia hone (Mrs. Alden) . 1.50 
Child Stories and Rhymes, by the author of the famous “ Nursery 

Buz-Buz: the twelve adventures of a house-fly, by Charles Stuart Pratt 95 
Labor of Love: astory for boys, by Julia Magruder . . ... .50 
The “Lady Gay”’ Stories, four delightful books for very | little 

children, by very good authors, each ‘ 50 


ALL PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Ask to see the Lothrop Juveniles. 


Send for latest lists. 


For sale by all booksellers, 


Illustrated holiday catalogues, free by mail. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


for you below usual cost of making. 


THE MORRIS CHAIR 
The Family supplied with Laundry and } 
Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. | 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment ° 
after Thirty Days’ Trial... . « « 
Is ECONOMY To USE Goop Soap, Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDs OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for many & 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials ; 


The Larkin Idea and doubles the purchasing value of this 


One premium is The Chautauqua Morris 


saves you half the retail cost of your soaps, 


50 per cent, saving in a premium bought 


Chair. Your choice of polished antique oak, or birch with polished mahogany finish, § 
Two well-made, comfortable, handsome, reversible, closely tufted cushions, 4 in. thick, 
§ 20x29 inches, filled with wool, fine poplar excelsior centres, Covered with handsome, high- r 
' grade, durable corduroy, light, dark or medium red, green or brown—choice c f nine § 
shades, Fixed Ball bearing casters, Back 
§ adjustable to four positions, solid brass rod Our Great Combination Box. : 
attached beneath instead of over arms, 
cannot be misplaced, Legs, 134x3; arms, Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 9 
$ 3% inches wide. One of the most J Besicrsd This List of Contents Changed as Desired. ¢ 
: pieces of roomy, luxurious furniture. 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . . $6.00 ’ 
AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL if the purchaser§ hase superior, Large bars. 
§ finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the 10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP . 70 % 
premium entirely satisfactory and as representcd, \ perfect soup for flannels. : 
. remit $10.00; if not, notify us goods are subject 12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1,20 g 
$ to our order. We make no charge for what you An unequalled laundry luxury. § 
have used. « 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP, .20 
| If you remit in advance, you will receive in & 1-4 D0Z. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP, 60 5 
# addition a nice present for the lady of the house, Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- : 
and shipment day after order is received. Money tifler. ‘ 
2 refunded promptly if the Box or CHair disap- 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, F 30 ° 
: points. Safe delivery guaranteed, The trans- 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 25 
: action is not complete until you are satisfied. 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, -25 2 
Many young folks have easily earned a 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN'S TAR SOAP 30 F 
, Chautauqua Desk and ether premiums free by Unequalled for washing the hair. c] 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP. . 80 
, among a few neighbors who readily pay the 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME . -30 
j listed retail prices This provides the $10.00 Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. ¥ 
, needful to pay our bill, and givesthe young folk » 1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. .26 
, the premium as “a middleman’s profit." The Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
vide success of this ylan confirms all our claims, 1 LE . . 
v 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 26 
; Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating gums, sweetens the breath. 
20 Premiums Sent on Request. . ¥ 1STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP .__ .10 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St, § THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. ee he 10.00 
Estab. 1875, SUFFALO, N.Y. Capital, $500,000. SiO, (Premium G90 
READ NOTES BELOW. for gratis ) Retail 
u 


Nore.— Having used in my family for three years the Soaps advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co , 


of Buffalo, N.Y. 
have proved to be exac tly as promised. 
jts methods are reliable. 

From The Independent, New York 


WILLIAM EF. 


. [cheerfully bear testimony that they have been entirely satisfac tory. 
The business promptness of the firm is to be commended, and 
SHELDON, New England Pub. Co,, Boston, Mass. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, make our readers a wonderful 


The premiums 


offer. Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, 


but they 
what they promise. 


also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry ouc 


co-operating with the University of Chi- 
cago was held November 3, 4, and 5 at the 
university grounds. Sixteen colleges and 
more than fifty high and preparatory 
schools were represented at the meeting. 

HARVARD. Miss Margaret G. Guth of 
Hartland has been nominated for super- 
intendent of schools in McHenry county. 
She is one of the first women upon whom 
this distinction has been conferred. She 
is about thirty years old, and was educated 
in the public schools and at the state nor- 
mal school at Normal, and has taught 
some thirteen years. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, C. W. WICKE*’S8, Ann Arbor. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan li- 
brarians was recently held at Bay City. 
B. A. Finney of Ann Arbor, Miss Walton 
of Y psilanti, J. H. Harris of Bay City, and 
others read interesting papers, relevant to 


School Blanks (° tows tiven. 


FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXER (SES 
A Plan AND COMPOSITIONS. Successful saves 
three-fourths the time. Directions sent for ' cts., 
on condition that they are not sold or gi en to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1-4 A, Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Promiscuous “Questions 


— ON 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 

New — just out. Pamphlet form. 

.D. HEYER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address Wooster, On10, Box 1, 


NEW— NOVEL—CHEAP 


Samples for stumps. 


10 cts., prepaid. 


the subject of books, libraries, and their 
general importance to education. 

Professor H. C. Adams. who has been 
studying in Europe for the past year, has 
resumed his duties at the head of the de- 
partment of political economy in Michi- 
ran University. 

Athletics are booming at the University 
of Michigan; $1,600 was raised at a mass 
meeting, to defray expenses. 

The Normal Michigan College has passed 
the enrollment mark of last year by sixty, 
the total enrollment being 915. 


Music Dealers 
he AND 


Importers. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 


‘War 


Founded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 
11 East 16th St. 


High grade music only. 
Our complete editions of the Musical Classics 


especially fit for libraries. 


Please state in what kind of music you are inter- 
ested, and we shall send you lists and catalogues, 
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PUBLISHEES’ NOTES. 


After a tiresome day in the schoolroom, | 


a dip into light literature affords a refresh- 
ing tonic for the wearied mind of the 
teacher, provided the mental stimulant 
indulged in is pure and wholesome. 
Nothing in the realm of fiction could be 
better suited for such a purpose than the 
clean-cut, fascinating stories always found 
in that unique monthly periodical, The 
Black Cat. 

No such tales have ever been printed 
before in English between a single pair of 
covers. It is not only a pleasure to peruse 
them, but a lesson as well in English com- 
position, a branch in which even teachers 
may gather, from such a source, very use- 
‘ul hints. 

The value of these stories as literuture 
has not been measured by the line or page, 
nor based upon the name or reputation of 
the author, but the highest rates ever paid 
for a short story have been given to the 
writers of some of these charming tales. 
and teachers have successfully competed 
for some of the generous prizes offered. 


We call the special attention of school 
officers and teachers to the new advertise- 
ment of Crane Brothers, Westfield, Mass., 
in this week’s Journal. They manufac- 
ture and sell devices of great practical use- 
fulness, many of which will be wanted by 
our readers. Their newspaper and maga- 
zine basket is a model for every school- 
room, office, and home library. Send for 
catalogue. Address Crane _ Brothers, 
Westfield, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, § CO. 


The success of no other publishing house 
has the same significance as that of 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Bos- 
ton, for this house has for half a century 
stood for the highest American classic lit- 
erature. They have never, under any 
provocation, departed from their stand- 
ard, the same that was set by James T. 
Fields in the days when he had Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, and Lowell as his authors. Their 
announcement of new books include such 
authors as Julia Ward Howe, Gilbert 
Parker, John Fiske, Ellen Olney Kirk, 
Mary Johnson, Arlo Bates, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Vida D. Scudder, Leon H. Vincent, 
Bradford Torrey, and Miriam Coles Har- 
ris. With all the changes that have ecosme 
to this house under various names in half 
a century, there has never been a time in 
which the younger men had not come to 
do nearly all the business before a senior 
retired, and this was never more true than 
in the case of the death of Hon. Henry O. 
Houghton. The imprint of this 
house upon an edition of classic American 
authors or upon a book by a new author 
is a guarantee that the works are worthy 
a place on any library table. 


Mis. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
froin teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 
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| HAGERMAN PASS ON THE COLO- 
RADO MIDLAND RAILWAY 


is the crowning glory of all the wonders 
of the Rocky mountains. A spectacle of 
desolate summits of mountain peaks, over 
which the winds sweep and storms roar, 
where the elements have battered and 
torn the walls of solid rock; acres covered 
with snow, catching an occasional bril- 
liant ray of sunshine; miles of rocks, bar- 
ren of vegetation; a great playground of 
clouds that drift over the rocks, envelop- 
ing the mountain tops in fog. 

On the western side of Hagerman pass 
the awful portals of ‘Hell Gate” are 
reached. From the terrible heights of 
Saguache range, where the train seems 
ready tc shoot into space at the narrow 
pass, there may be seen a succession of 
canons and peaks for fifty miles. Here 
the road winds around the mountains for 
fourteen miles to reach a point half a 
mile from Hell Gate. The method of 
building the line over Hagerman pass is 
the most unique in the history of rail- 
roading. There were no wagon roads in 
the region, and it was necessary to erect 
great derricks at the top of the steep 
precipices, bracing them by wire rope 
eables, stretched to immense pine trees. 
By means of these derricks the ties for 
the track and the machinery for drilling 
the great tunnels were hoisted up the 
mountain side. Many of the ties were cut 
from the pines in the immediate vicinity. 


Calendar. 


A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency 


‘ ces rnment mail pouch suspended 
rom a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at 


Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. 


iss. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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Grades were cut out of the solid rock, iron 
telegraph poles were sunk in the rocks 
along the right of way, where wooden 
ones could not be planted; safety switches 
were placed on the mountain sides, with 
signals and every appliance known to 
modern engineering science for the safe 
movement of trains. Almost insurmount- 
able obstacles were met with, but finally 
overcome by the energy and genius of the 
engineers. For many months the moun- 
tain, now so quiet, resounded with the 
noise of blasting and building the great- 
est mountain railroad in the world. 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ‘97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable to secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The book has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is_ pro- 
fusely illustrated from new photographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. Write address plainly, and state whera 
you saw the advertisement. Oc6-13t 


At the End of Your Journey you will find é 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. a 
Central for shopping and theatres. 4 
Baggage to and from 42d &t. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, &1 OO per Day and Upwards. 
4ananeaaee 200040 4040440 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


except Alaska, to which 


FROM Susquehanna, Pe., to Hot Springs, Arkansas, is the change Miss Eleanor L. Quick has just made t},;, 
MA this agency (her letter of acceptance is dated Noy. 17). There is nothing especially remarka})j, at 
this, except that so many look upon this agency as exclusively a New York institution. We do filla great). 
places in New York; for 15 years we have filled a majority of the places that were filled through any 4 hers 
Agency. But our New York work is only about two-tifths of our Agency business, 


Uniov, or a Territory, T we have not sent teachers. The college in Liberia, 
I ENNSY L\ ANIL which had struggled in vain to find a president why is att i 


here is not a Stato j, 


for the work, and could live there, got within a week after app. ying to us a man who is still there and yi, ), the 
utmost satisfaction. Mexice, South America, and Europe send us frequent applications. We are aires; , 
correspondence regarding certain proposed teachers in Cuba and_ Porto Rico. We say this, not to boast but to 
correct a common Inisapprehension that because this Agency bas 7 New York. The proprietor has | iblishod 
headquarters in an interior New York city. its work is limited to for a quarter of a century a seh! journa 


that has subscribers all over the world. This has led to an acquaintance with leading educational men fyy jo), 
extensive than that of the manager of any other Agency. These men know pretty well that if they write to jij, for 
a teacher, they will either get recommendations of the right kind of teachers or word that the ARK AN has 
right kind cannot be furnished. We donot recommend promiscuously either in New York or in ‘Al SAS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY .... ...- 


CG. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, y, 


TEAGHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Agditorinm Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher~- who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Mrs M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . 


. y Introduces to Colleg 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Famflieg 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess », ‘or 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


Toronto. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King &t.. Wea 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1041 32d 8t., Washi gton. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,.... 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. "°° 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE THACHERS’ AGHNCY. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 
Positions for all grades, and in every State from the Atlantic to the | 100 Normal and College 
Pacific Ocean. GUR FAITHFUL SERVICES guarantee satisfaction. 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


graduates wanted. 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the Nation) 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Feno- 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. If in search of either, you may find 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


it to your advantage to write us fully 
in regard to your wants. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, onal 
pot offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. HE SO 
The South and W es WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., asee a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


: OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Establiished 18-0. 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVE. (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN id 
Teachers Wanted TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recom mends superior teachers. Our recommend: 
ations have weight with school officials. 


HEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circula 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer: 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali 
tications and fitness of candidates 


may rely upon our efforts, 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
ALvIN F, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New 


Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Vitman’s Practical German Grammar.. Hundel, Isaac Pitman & Sons, London. $0.40 
\ Short History of the War with Spain............. Wilcox. 1.26 
Otis. T. ¥. Crowell & Co., Boston. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of American States- 
\ Short History of the United States................ Parmele. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 60 
A Short History of Parmele. “ “ .60 
de Kay. A. 8. Barnes & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Little Mr. Van Vere, Of China... Cheever. “ 1.25 
rhe Strange Adventures of Billy Trill................ — -50 
A Studenit’s History of the United States........... Channing. The Maemillan Co.N.Y. oo 
Ship” Literary Readers. Books 1., 
Fridtjof Nausen............... Heath & Co., Boston. 30 
Geographical Nature Studies ........................ Payne. American Book Co ,N. Y. 25 
University Problems in the United States........... Gilman. The Century Co., N. Y. — 
ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS OF NEW SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
YORK. 
Secribner’s Magazine stands promi- 


The fourteenth annual conference of the 
Associated Academic Principals will be 
held at Syracuse December 27-29. J. Carl- 
ton Norris of Canandaigua, president; S. 
Dwight Ames, Albany, secretary. 

Tuesday evening.—Address by Melville 
Dewey, “The Future Work of the High 
School and Academy in New York.” 

Wednesday.—1. What professional re- 
quirement should be demanded of princi- 
pals and teachers in high schools and 
academies? 2. Should schools below full 
high school grade—junior, middle, and 
senior schools—be under the exclusive 
supervision of the university, of the de- 
partment of public instruction, or under 
both? 

Section I. 1. Correlation of subjects in 
grammar grades. 2. What subject mat- 
ter is of most worth in teaching geog- 
raphy? 


Section II. 1. Metric system. 2. 
Teachers’ annuities. 

Section III. Child study in the high 
school. 

Wednesday evening.—Revision of the 


the syllabus to be 
detail? 


syllabus. 1. Ought 
made more specific in point of 


2. Foreign languages. 3. English. 
Thursday.—Revision of the syllabus 
(continued). 1a Natural science. 2. 


History and social science. 


DECEMBER ATLANTIC. 


continues to 


THE 
The Atlantic devote its 
political comments to the immediate and 
vital problems confronting the nation; 
and the December number presents a valu- 
able group of papers upon the question of 
dependencies and their management. Mr. 
Ireland discusses from the standpoint of 
a long experience in British West Indies 
the methods, failures, and successes of 
other nations in managing tropical colo- 
nies, Professor Boyd traces the history 
of our own former acquisitions. Mr. 
Howells’ “Confessions of a Summer Colo- 
nist’’ remind the reader of his “Suburban 
Sketches and Their Wedding Journey.” 
John Muir’s animated paper on ‘The 
oirds of the Yosemite” is a fitting com- 
panion for his article on ‘‘The Animals.” 
Professor N.S. Shaler pleads earnestly 
for ‘The Study of Landscape as a Means 
of Culture.” 

Prince Kropotkin resumes his unique 
and fascinating autobiography with an 
account of his experiences as a student in 
a Russian military school for noblemen’s 
sons. Mrs. Howe portrays peaceful and 
gentle days spent in the heart of a happy 
American family, surrounded by eminent 
and distinguished people. 

The Carlyle correspondence closes with 
Carlyle’s last letters to his sister, and the 
descriptions of his last days and death by 
his bereaved and sorrowing relatives. 
David Starr Jordan brilliantly displaysthe 
charms of California in scenery, climate, 
and people. 

Among the poetry of the number is a 
patriotic poem by James Whitcomb Riley, 
and also a poem by Lord Byron from the 
Harvard-College Summer Collection. El- 
lery Sedgwick contributes a notable re- 
view of Rostand and his work, including 
his ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

Short stories and the Contributors’ Club 
round out the number and the year sat- 
isfactorily and brilliantly. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copies, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Alderman’s Wife—‘I see that the mem- 
bers of the Spanish cortes don’t get any 
salary at all. I wonder how they live?” 

Alderman—‘‘Maria, I never divulge pro- 
fessional secrets, especially to women.”— 
Chicago News, 


nently among the best of the great maga- 
zines of the world. Its Christmas num- 
ber has a very artistic and brilliant cover 
in silver, gold, and colors from a prize de- 
sign by Albert Herter, and several notable 
art features. There are sixteen pages of 
color-printing of unusual excellence and 
beauty. The contributions are of the 
highest character, and include articles by 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, treating of 
the grave question of American and colo- 
tial expansion, and its relation to an 
Anglo-American alliance; Richard Hard- 
ing Davis concludes his remarkable chap- 
ters on the war with Spain; Captain T. 
Bentley Mott, U. S. A., treats of the naval 
and military movements at Manila; 
Senator Lodge concludes his scholarly 
and suggestive “Story of the Revolu- 
tion.” There are three very fascinating 
short stories by eminent novelists. ‘A 
Christmas Point of View,” by E. S. Mar- 
tin, and a discussion of “Schools of Archi- 
tecture in the Field of Art,” with poems, 
conclude this notable issue and a most 
successful year. 

The first edition of the Christmas num- 
ber has 175,000 copies. The magazine for 


1899 will include Theodore Roosevelt's 
“Story of the Rough Riders’; Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Letters”: Senator 
Hoar’s ‘Reminiscences’; short stories, 
illustrated, by Joel Chandler Harris: 


Mrs. John Drew’s “Stage Reminiscences”: 
Sidney Lanier’s ‘Musical Impressions”’: 
notable art features, special color paint- 
ings, with four covers in colors, and also 
articles on art and artists. Price, $3.00 a 


year; single copies, 25 cents. Address 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 

BRILLIANT SHORT STORIES. 


All work and no recreation would make 
even Jack’s schoolmaster not only a very 
dull, but a very weary and nerveless, in- 
dividual, for whom the hospital ward 
would be a more suitable place than the 
schoolroom, 

Every one, and especially the tired 
teacher, needs good literature, both as a 
tonic and a stimulant to the mind, in the 
hours of relaxation. 

The short story, that perfection of 
modern art of fiction, affords just the right 
remedy for the ills we have indicated, and 
no periodical provides this mental in- 
vigcorant in so palatable or concentrated 
form as The *Black Cat, whose announce- 
ment appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Its stories, for originality and brilliancy, 
have never been surpassed in English, and 
as models of terse, straightforward, clear- 
cut fiction have probably never’ been 
equaled. 


A clergyman preached a rather long 
sermon from the text, ‘‘Thou art weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” After 
the congregation had listened about an 
hour some began to get weary and went 
out; others soon followed, greatly to the 
annoyance of the minister. Another per- 
son started, whereupon the parson stopped 
his sermon and said: ‘‘That is right, gen- 
tlemen, as fast as you are weighed pass 
out!” He continued his sermon some 
time after that, but no one disturbed him 
by leaving.—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Teacher (of juvenile class)—‘‘Johnnie, 
what was the first thing the Puritans did 
when they landed at Plymouth rock?” 

Johnnie—‘They fell upon their knees.” 

“That’s right. Now, Tommy, what was 
the next thing they did?” 

“Fell upon the aborigines.’”—Chicago 
Evening News, 


which 
mark, is 


The sum paid by the publishers of The Black Cat for‘ The Tax on Moustaches” 
represents, no doubt, the highest rate ever paid for ashort story. 
than $1,500 has been paid for « single story that filled a volume or ran through 
many instailments, in no other instance, we believe, was 33 cents per word paid for 


a story judged solely upon its merits. 


The Black Cat differs from all other publications in thatit pays nothing for the 
name or reputation of a writer, but pays the highest price on record for Stores 
that are Stories; that it pays NOT according to Length, but according to Strength; 
that it publishes No Serial Stories, No Translations, No Borrowings, and No 


Stealings. 

It is gratifying tonote in this connection 
Moustaches,” although at present a resident of 
a native of California. 


Those who fail to read this Prize Story will miss a literary treat, such us is 


rarely placed within easy reach of all, 


Send 50 cents for a year's subscription to The Black Cat, or 5 cents for a spec- 


No free copies. 


GREAT HOLIDAY 


over $30,000, and including 


imen copy. 


Story, The Whice Brick” 


ssues of THE BLACK CAT 


It is seldom, indeed, that there dawns on the pub. 
lic astory both international and intensely American 
pulsing with romance, yet never descending to maw- 
kishness, introducing atangle of motives, yet never 
tearing probability to tatters,—in short,a story which, 
avoiding bloodshed, ghosts, robbery, on the one hand 
and farce-comedy and milk-and-water sentiment on 
the other, by turn delights, enthralis my-tifies, finally 
subjugates the mind of the most exacting reader, 


Such a story, told in Enzsrlish 
is always at high-water 


taches,’’ which will appear in the 
[January number of The Black Cat. 


Moustacnes” ; Story, “The Glen Echo Mystery”; 81,000 


2500 Prize Story, “ The Heart of God" — fhe entire 180 Stories published 
reiasively m THE BLACK CAT, for 81.00, 
will mail at once, postage paid, 24 back numbers containing 120 of the 
ibove 180 stories, and we will also mailas issued, postage paid, one copy 
ff THE BLACK CaT from December, Isox, to December, 1899, containing 
he remaining 60 stories comprised in this special offer of three years’ 


UBLISHISHING Co., 64 Hig 


Mv! 


The Tax on Mous- 


Wh.de more 


that the author of “The Tax on 
London, is an American by birth— 


OFF ER 180 most Original, Faseinating 
488¢ Stories ever written, costing 
the great $1,500 Prize Story,’ The Tax on 
; £1,000 Prize Story, “A Celestial Crime” ; 


Upon the receipt of Bl10 we 


at the price of two. THe SHORTSTORY 


h St., Boston, Mass. 


LOUISIANNA STALE 
Oct, 30th. 
tlemen: Find enclosed 
to The Black Cat. 
bers, 1505 Arabella St., 


THE VOICE 
OF 
LEADING 
EDUCATORS. 


pleasure to testify to the excellence and merits of your pub- 
Interesting anu fascinating stories in well 
anner terse and direct enough for these 


lication. 
English, and told in tm 


busy times, are certainly to be ap, reciated. 
cation a distinct attempt to foster and encourage that art which 


has long been practiced 


all its suggestiveness. 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


NANTUCKET, MASS., September 22. 


interested in the magazine since its initial number 


azines stories that areas fascinating and clean and pure as those contained in the Black 
Cat. I consider it a remarkably fascinating magazine. 
EDWARDS JOHNS Principal Nantucket High School. 


UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., February 12. 
I enclose a renewal of my subscription to the Black Cat. 
read with the greatest interest every copy of your most original magazine from the first 
I know of no other publication which presents such novel, entertaining stories, and 
after a hard day or evening of professional work and study, a copy of The Black Cat affords 


Company —Dear Sirs 
issue. 


me just the rest and relaxation needed. Sincerely 
Art’y., Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, 
The Shortstory Publishing Co , Boston, Maar, 


Address the magazine to Mrs. N. T. Cham- 


found full expression in this country, 
whole novel into a few pages; 
theme or motif to interminable length, chips away the worthless 
phrase and unmeaning side plotand gives us the clear cutresultin 


The Shortstory Publishing Company 
Find enclosed my check of $1.00 for two subscriptions to the Black Cat; one tor myself, 
and one for my assistant in the High School, Miss Annie FE 


Gen- 
the amount lor one year’s subscription 


New Orleans, La. It affords me great 
- euited 
I see im your publi- 
in France, but which has not heretofore 


the art of condensing a 
the art that, instead of padding a 


Very truly yours, HENKY FE, CHAMBERS, 


Dear Sirs 


Bodfish. I have myself been 
I can find in none of the current mag- 


Most sincerely yours, STANLEY 


The Shortstory Publishing 
I have 


yours, JNO, C. W. Brooks, Lt., 4m 


* To tell, and tell well, ina few pages what nine out of ten 
stories tell poor y in half a dozen installments; to give the 
people nothing but what 1s clean and yet exhilarating, and 
itself every month in such handsome shape and 
handy size thata quiet sense of comfort goes with the com- 


THE VOICE 
OF 
THE PRESS. 


to present 


ries the highest prices 


and more, has been the ambition, the mission, and the achieve- 
ment of Tit BLACK CAT Vew York Press. 


the century. — San Francisco Chronicle. ries 


THE BLACK CAT is the story-telling hit of | THE BLACK CAT, with its captivating sto 


THE BLACK CAT presents more entertain” 
ing fiction for five centsthan a whole year’s 
subscription to other magazines secures. 
Manchester Union. 

If you find it in THE BLAcK CAT, it’s astor 
that is a story.— Baltimore American. a hi 

THE BLACK CAT introduced a new depart- 
ure in story telling, unique, fascinating, at- 
tractive, original—New York Tribune. 


It 


| 
| 
| 


pactness, completeness, 
show no regard for name and tame of author, things so heavily 
banked on by other publishers for the allurement and beguile- 
ment of the public; to pay the right writers of the right sto- 


and new torlette for every month, 18 the 
most interesting periodical in Christendom, 
Boston Globe. 


BLACK CATand read such vivid and original 
| stories. A magazine that is maintaining such 
gh order of literature, and is doing so 
much to encourage and support American 
authorship, should be issued weekly. —7he 
Journalist. 


and originality of its contributions; to 


ever paid for short stories, — all this, 


is refreshing to pick upa copy of Tit 
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A HISTORY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ITS PEOPLE AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 


By CHARLES MORRIS. 
Bound in Half-leather, $1.00. 


‘‘ This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully developed history. Such 
they will find Mr. Morris’s History to be. The first point which impresses us in its favor is its 
very decided national feeling, which in a book so obviously intended for young readers must 
be considered a very great merit, especially as it is achiev ed by no patriotic rhetoric, doubtful 
apologies or palliations, but by the simple, straightforward, and dignified presentation of the, 
subject. The whole history is placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands respect. 
pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave the most patriotic citizen free 
to speak the truth about its minor episodes. . The proportions and perspective of the | 
history are well preserved. As much of the philosophy of the history, of its constitutional | 
development and general relation to civilization is introduced as a work of this class and brevity 
would bear. It is the reverse of dry, and at the furthest possible remove from a dull chronicle | 
of events.” — New York Independent. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Fully IlWustrated, with Maps. 


Price: Exchange, 35 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


WonrcesTer'’s SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 
WORCESTER’S PRIMARY DICTIONARY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 

** A good working dictionary should be in the hands of every child in the upper grades 
of the grammar school. ‘There is no substitute for the dictionary; it is an essential tool 
to a learner. The spelling-book cannot take its place; the teacher, however erudite, can- 
not supply the need; it is as important and as essential for acquiring a correct knowledge of 


the meanings of words and of the spelling of words as is a map for topographical study.”’-— 
Jou nal of Education. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


29 W. 23d St., NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Have published the following Science Books for 
igh Schools during the last fire months : — 


ATKINSON’S ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


f 12mo, 81.25, nef. 

Physiological processes are first traced, one by one, through an ascending series of typical plants; t! 
morphology of the same series of plants is then taken up, the treatment of the flowering groups for min 


an introduction to plant analysis; and finally the relation of plants to their surroundings is discussed, 


the wh le being elaborately illustrated from new drawings and photographs. 


BARNES'S PLANT LIFE, 


| By Cartes R. Barnes, Professor in the University of Chicago. vii + 428 pp. 
12mo. $1.12, net. 


| V.. M. SPALDING, Professor in the Universityof Michigan. | ant impressed with its comprehensiveness, 


| trustworthine ss, cle arne ss and en ity of Statement, combined with scientific accuracy and a common 

| sense adaptation to the needs of stuc 

|and it has at last been written in such a way as to leave nothing to be desired except teachers who know 
| how to use it. 


B. P. COLTON, Professor in Ill, State Normal University: It seems to me to give the best view of the 


life of plants of any book I know. 


PEABODY’ S LABORATORY EXERCISES IN ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


By James Epwarp Peasopy, Instructor in High School for Boys and Girls, New York 
x+79 pp. Interleaved, 12mo. 60 cents, net. 


A carefully tested series of experiments adapted to high school pupils. Some of them are for the 
lecture table, some for home study, but most of thein for the school laboratory. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY (BRIEFER COURSE), 


By the late H. Newerr Martiy, Professor in Johns Hopkins University. 408 pp. 


12mo. 31.20, net. 


| treatment of Foods, Digestion, ete., and added matter on Growth and Nutrition, Emergencies, and a fu | 
experimental appendir and many new i//ustrations. The following comments are on the old edition: 


WARREN P. LomMBARD, University of Michigan: ‘The best book of its kind with which I am 
| 

Wa. T.StpawicK, Mass. lnstitute of Technology: ** Not only as an excellent text-book of elementary 
' physiology, but, on the whole, the best both in tone and treatment.”’ 

For Pancoast’s Lireratures, Tuk AMERICAN Scrence Series, Kinestry’s 
Jounston’s Unirep Srares, Cuameiin’s Youna Forks’ a great variety o/ 
|GerMANn AND Frencn Texr- Books, efc., etc.. see the prblisher’s Descrivtive Epucation 


f ATALOGUE . free on a) pplication. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Publishers 


Approved Text-Books Methods 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St 


BOSTOR 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESI beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by al! 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, sprees. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M.S Emery. 


Two attractive new books ot great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW HARLOW LANDSCAPES, NEW HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cajon, Mt. Vesuvius, &e, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, 


WEBSTER'S In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes the 
Choicest Gift for Christmas. 


INTERNATIONAL 


It excels in the ea: ise se with which t h the eye finds the 
word sought; in accuracy of definition; in effect- 
ive met hods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse 
and comprehensive statements of facts and in 
practical use as a working dictionary. 

Specimen pages, cte., 8¢ ntonap 


"th & C. Merriam Kd, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


DICTIONARY 


Publishers. 


| 
CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR: | TE low vrices are acon 


Delivery prepaid to any point. New 
ind se ma schoolbooks of all 
“rs Complete alphabetical 
catalog free if you mention this ad. 


3 Syanish. French, sideration and rom t 

The Prang Educational Company 20 LESSONS. | 1) 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO ie. exposition, Chicago, 1808. | 

LANGUAGES BY ! nied I) Or translation or diction 
grades. tre vida | ary td hinds & Noble, 4 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Roc ks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than ov 
half the usual price. 40 Mine >rals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $200, 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book ol! 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, includir 
J ig a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosovhy of Expression. Sc sientific and 
prac | al work in every dep artment. C hartered by the State. 
cH Fall Term opens October 12. Address for cae atalogue, 
HARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner and BRerkelev Streeta. Boston, Masa 


Teachers t SUBSCRIBERS to theJouRNAL 
’ on uite udite - have tl t 
rinm Building. Chicago. 4.000 fAllad one months by sending 
new yearly subscription. 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co. 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Maan. 8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass 


COMPANY 


ONIVERSITY 
y sntormation. 


East Oth St, Parker’ Golden Rules 
e New Yorke Governing Discussion. 


FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive anc 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Liter 
ase 7+ + Boston, Mass. | society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture sh 
possess one. Send for circulars to 
BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No. 28 Summer Street, 
ISAAC PITMAN’S Boston, Mass 
SHORTEHAN 

fed tn 1837 Leads all in 1898 

‘There is no reason why Phonography should not be 


taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 
as inhighschools. Itisof the greatest advantage tothe 
} 


pupil. V. ourna 
Get Isaac Pitman’s Complete raphie In- 
structor,’’ 252 pages. Price, Adopted and 


used in the Pubtic Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
| St. Louis, Mo., ete. Address 
| _ ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman's Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


By Greorce F. Arkinson, Professor of Botany in Cornell University. xxiii + 444 pp), 


ents for whom it was prepared. Such a book has been greatly needed, 


| This edition has been thoroughly revised by Professor G. W. Fitz of Harvard, who has expanded the 
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